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“Some years before I was in favor, (continued he,) chance 
one day presented to my view a lady so handsome and well- 
made, that I ordered her to be followed. I learned that she 
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This was soon performed. I took a house, which I caused 
to be magnificently furnished ; hired pages, a porter and fuot- 
men ; and, with the assistance of Caporis, filled up the places 


was a Genoese, called Donna Margarita Spinola, who lived | of his officers. When I had completed his attendance, I 


at Madrid on the revenue of her beauty, and that Don Fran- | 





went and advertised his excell ly sent for 





| wi [ i » who 
cisco de Valeasar,* an alcade of the court, a rich old mar- | his equivocal heir and new shoot from the trunk of the Guz- 


ried man, spent a great deal of money upon the coquette. 
This report, which ought to have inspired me with contempt 
for her, made me conceive a violent desire of sharing her fae 
yors with Valeasar; and tosatisfy it, l had recourse to a {e- 
male gu-between, who had the address in a little time to pro- 
cure for me a private interview wath the Genoese ; and that was 
followed by many more, so that my rival and I were equally 
well treated for our presents. Perhaps, too, she had other 
qillants as happy as we were. 

* Be that as it will, Margarita, in receiving such confused 
homage, insensibly became pregnant, and brought forth a 
aon, the honor of whom she bestowed on each of her lovers 
in particular ; but not one of them being in conscience able 
to boast himself the father of that child, it was disowned by 
them all; so that the Genoese was obliged to maintain it with 
the fruit of her intrigues: this she did for eighteen years, at 
the end of which term dying, she has left her son without for- 
tune, and, which is worse, without education. ; 

“ This (pursued his Grace) is the secret I had to impart, 
and [ will now inform thee of the great design which I have 
projected. I will _— this unfortunate child from obscurity, 
a making him pass from one extreme to another, raise him 
to honors, and own him for my son.” 

Atthis extravagant project, it was impossible for me to 
hold my tongue. “How! my lord (cried t), can your excel 
lency have taken such a strange resolution? Pardon me for 
nsing that term, which hath escaped my zeal.” ‘ Thou wilt 
find it is very prudent, (he replied with precipitation,) when 
Ihave told thee the reasons that have determined me to take 
it. don’t desire that my collaterals should be my heirs. 
Thou wilt say that I am not as yet of such an advanced age 
as to make me despair of having children by my lady Oliva- 
rez, But every one knows himself best. Let it suffice to 
tell thee, that there is no secret in chemistry which I have 
not tried, in vain, to become a father, Therefore, since for- 
tune, supplying the defect of nature, presents a child to me, 
whose true father perhaps I am, I am resolved to adopt him.” 
When I saw the minister bent on this adoption, I ceased to 
oppose it, knowing him to be a man capable of committing a 
foolish action rather than swerve from his own opinion. “ The 
sole business now (added he) is to bestow education upon 
Don Henry Philip de Guzman, for this name I intend he shall 
bear, until he shall be in a condition to possess the dignities 
that await him. Thou, my dear Santillane, art the person 
whom I choose to he his tutor. I confide in thy understand- 
ing and attachment to me for thy care in regulating his fami- 
ly, in giving him all sorts of masters; in a word, of making 
him an accomplished cavalier.” I would have refused this 
Ppa pe representing to the Count Duke, that I was very 
ill qualified to educate young noblemen, having never prac- 
tised that business, which required more knowledge and me- 
ritthan I possessed. But he interrupted me, and shut my 
mouth, by saying, ‘that he was absolutely resolved to make 
me governor to this adopted son, whom he destined for the 
first offices of the monarchy.” I prepared myself, therefore, to 
fill this place, for the satisfaction of his Grace, who, to reward 
my compliance, increased my small revenue with a pension of 
a thousand crowns, which he procured, or rather gave me, 
on the commandery of Mandra. 


CHAPTER V. 

The son of the Genoese lady is owned by an authentic act, and 
called Don Henry Philip de Guzman. Santillane forms the 
family v4 that young nobleman, and hires all soris of mas- 
ters for him. 

Tur Count Duke in a little time actually owned the son 
of Donna Margarita Spinola, and the deed was executed with 
the consent and inclination of the King. Don Henry Philip 
de Guzman (for that was the name given to this child of ma- 
ny fathers) was declared sole heir of the Count d’Olivarez, 
and of the duchy of San Lucar. The minister, that nobody 
might be ignorant of this event, ordered Carnero to commu- 
hicate the declaration to the ambassadors and grandees of 

in, who were not a little surprised at his conduct. The 
wits of Madrid had a fund of mirth from it a long time, and 
the satirical poets did not neglect such a fair occasion of shed- 
ding the gall of their pens. 

_ When I asked where this gentleman was whom his Grace 

intended to intrust to my care ; “ He is in this city, (he re- 

pled.) under the direction of an aunt, from whom I will take 
4s soon as thou shalt have prepared a house for him.” 





* Don Francisco Valeasar actually married this lady when 
she was big with chil, and adopted the boy, whorn he educated 
and acknowledged as his own son, during the space of thirty-one 
Years ; at the expiration of which, the Count Duke, finding him- 
self without heire mule, had him legitimated and created Mart 

of Mayeaza. 
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mans, and | found him a tall young fellow, of an agreeable 

pone. “ Don Henry, (said his Grace to him, pointing with 

uis finger to me,) this gentleman is the guide whom I have 

chosen to conduct youin the career of life. I have the great- 

est confidence in him, and give him an absolute power over 

you. Yes, Santillane, (said he, turning to me,) I abandon 

him entirely to your care, and don’t doubt that you will give 

a good account of him.” To this discourse the minister 
Jomed others, exhorting the young man to submit to my di- 

rections ; after which, [ conducted Don Henry to his house, 

where when we arrived, I made all his domestics pass in re- 
view before him, signifying the office of each. He did not 
seem confounded at the change of his condition ; and accom- 
modating himself to the deference and officious respect that 
was shown to him, he seemed to have been always that 
which he was now become by chance. He did not want ca- 
pacity, but was wholly illiterate, being scarce able to read or 
write. I furnished him with a preceptor to teach him the 
elements of the Latin tongue, and hired for him masters of 
geography, history, and fencing. You may well believe that 
I did not forget a dancing-master: I was only embarrassed 
in the choice, for at that time there was a great number fa- 
mous in that profession at Madrid, and I did not know to 
whom I ought to give the preference. While I was in this 
perplexity, a man richly dressed came into the court, and I 
being told that he wanted to speak with me, went to him, ima- 
on Se he was at least a knight of St. Jago or Alcanta- 
ra. When I asked his commands, “ Signior de Santillane, 
(answered he, after having made several bows, which smell- 
ed strongly of his profession,) uuderstanding that your wor- 
ship is the person who chooses masters for Signior Don 
Henry, I am come to offer my service ; my name is Martin 
Ligero, and I have (thank heaven) some reputation. It is 
not my custom to come and solicit for scholars; that is the 


province of little obscure dancing-masters. I usually wait | 


until I am sent for; but as I have taught the Duke de Me- 
dina Sidonia, Don Lewis de Haro, and some other noblemen 
of the famiiy of Guzman, to which 1 am as it were a servant 
born, I thought is my duty to anticipate your message.” “I 
find by your discourse (said I) that you are the man we want, 
How much do you take per month?” “Four double pis. 
toles (answered he} is the current price, and [ give but two 
lessons per week.” Four doubloons a month! (cried I) 
that is a greatdeal.” ‘How! a great deal! (replied he wit 
an air of astonishment ;) you would give a pistole a month to 
a master of philosophy.” 

There was no resisting such a pl t reply, at which I 
laughed heartily, and asked Signior Ligero if he really 
thought a man of his profession preferable to a master of 
philosophy. ‘ Doubtless, (said he,) we are of much great- 
er use than those gentlemen. Whatis a man before he has 
passed through our hands? what but an ill-licked cub? ‘but 
our lessons mould him by little and little into a due form, In 
a word, we teach him to move gracefully, giving him atti- 
tudes and airs of dignity and importance.” 

I yielded to the arguments of this dancing-master, whom I 
hired for Don Henry at the rate of four double pistoles a 
month, since that was the price of great masters of his art. 


—_ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Scipio returning from New Spain, Gil Blas settles him in the 
service of Don Henry, The studies of that young nobleman, 
with the honors which were conferred upon him, and an ac- 
count of the lady to whom he was married. Gil Blas be- 
comes noble in spite of himself. 

I HAD notas yet completed the half of Don Henry’s fami- 
ly, when Scipio returned from Mexico, [ asked him if he 
was gatisfied with his voyage, and he answered, I have rea- 
son to be so; since, with three thousand ducats in specie, I 
have brought over twice as much in merchandize of the con- 
sumption of this country.” ‘I congratulate thee, my child, 
(I replied.) Thy fortune is now begun; and it is in thy 
power to complete it by returning to tho Indies next year ; 
or if thou preferest an agreeable post at Madrid to the trou- 
ble of going so far to amass wealth, thou hast nothing to do 
but to speak; I have one at thy service.” “ Egad, (said 
the son of Coscolina,) there is no room for hesitation. I 
would much rather execute a good employment near you, 
than expose myself anew to the perils of a long voyage. 
Pray, master, explain yourself ; what post do you intend for 
your humble servant ?” 

For his better information, I recounted to him the story of 
the young nobleman whom the Count Duke had introduced 
into the family of Guzman ; and after having told him that 
the minister had chosen me governor to Don Henry, I pro- 
mised to make him valet de chambre to that adopted son. 
Scipio, who asked no better, willingly accepted the post, and 
acquitted himself in it so well, that in less than three or four 
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days he acquired the confidence and friendship of his new 
master. 

I imagined that the pedagogues whom I had chosen to 
teach the son of the Genoese wouid find their Latin thrown 
away, believing one at his age undisciplinable. But £ was 
much mistaken. He easily comprehended and retained ail 
that was shown to him, and his masters were very wel! satis- 
fied with his capacity. I ran eagerly to impart this piece of 
news to the Duke, who received it with excessive joy.  San- 
tillane, (cried he, transported,) I am ravished to hear that 
Don Henry has such a memory and penetration.. I per- 
ceive my own blood in him ; end what convinces me of his 
being my son is, that I feel as much affection for him as if 
he had been born by my lady Olivarez. Thou seest by this, 
my friend, that nature declares itself.” I was not fool enough 
to tell his Grace my sentiments of the matter; but, respect- 
ing his weakness, left him to enjoy the pleasure (whether 
true or false) of believing himself the father of Don Henry. 

Although all the Guzmans entertained a mortal hatred of 
this young nobleman of fresh date, they dissembled it out of 
eget nay, some of them affected to court his friendship ; 

e was visited by the ambassadors and grandees who were 
then at Madrid, and honoured by them as much as if he had 
been a legitimate son of the Count Duke. This minister, 
overjoyed to see such incense offered to his idol, soon deck- 
ed him with dignities. He began by asking of the King the 
cross of Alcantara, with a commandery worth ten thousand 
crowns, for Don Henry. In a little time after. he was made 
gentleman of the bed-chamber. Then resolving to marry 
him to a lady of the most noble family of Spain, he cast his 
eyes upon Donna Juana Velasco, daughter to the Duke o° 
Castile, and had authority enough to accomplish the mar- 
riage, in spite of that Duke and all his relations. 

A few days before the marriaye, his Grace having sent for 
me, put some papers into my hand, saying, “ Hold, Gil Blas, 
here are letters of nobility, which I have ordered to be expe- 
dited for thee.” ‘ My lord, (answered I, surprised at his 
words,) your execllency knows that I am the son of a poor 
duenna and squire ; so that, in my opinion, the nobility would 
be profaned by my association; and it is, of all the favors 
which his majesty could bestow, that which I deserve and 
desire the least.” “ Thy birth (replied the minister) is an 
objection that is easily removed: thou hast heen employed 

in state affairs, both under the Duke of Lerma’s ministry and 
mine: besides, (added he, with a smile,) hast thou not done 
the monarch some service, which deserves a recompense ? 
In a word, Santillane, thou art not unworthy of the honor 
which I have procured for thee. Moreover, the rank which 
thou holdest with regard to my sou, requires that thou 
shouldst be noble ; and it is on that account that I have ob- 
tained the patent.” “ I yield, my lord, (I replied,) smee your 
excelleney insists upon my compliance.” So saying, I went 
away with my patent in my pocket. 
» “I am now a gentleman, (said [ to myself when [I had 
got into the street,) ennobled without being obliged to my 
parents for my quality. I may, when I please, be called Don 
Gil Blas, and if any one of my acquaintance shall take it in 
his head to laugh in: my face when he calls me so, I will show 
my patent, But let us read it, (continued I, taking it out of 
my pocket,) and see in what manner - original meanness 
is washed away.” I therefore perused the paper, the sub- 
stance of which was, that the King, to reward the zeal whick 
I had manifested on more than one occasion for his service 
and the good of the state, had thought proper to gratify my 
attachment with letters of nobility. I will venture to say in 
my own praise, that they did not inspire me with the least 
ide. Having the meanness of my extraction always be- 
fore my eyes, this honor humbled instead of making me 
vain ; therefore { determined to lock up my patent in adraw- 
er, and never boast of its being in my possession, 


CHAPTER VII. 

il Blas meets Fabricio again by accident. The lastconversa~ 
. rh that happened pe mgt and the important advice 

which Nunnez gave to Sanitillane. 

Tue Asturian poet (as must have been observed by the 
reader) willingly neglected me, and my occupations did not 
permit me to visit him. T had not seem him since-the day of 
the dissertation on the Iphigenia of Euripides, when chance 
again threw him in my way near the gate of the Sun. He 
was coming out of a printing-house, and I ted hit, say~ 
ing, “ Aha! Mr. Nunnez, you have been at the printer’s ; 
that seems to threaten the public with a new work of your 
composition.” “ That is what indeed it may expect, (ans 
swered he.) I have actually in the press a pamphlet which 
will make some noise in: the republic of letters.” “I don’t 
doubt the merit of thy produetion, (E replied,) but am amazed 
at thy composing pamphlets, which in my opinion are trifles 
that do no great honor to aman of genius.” “TI know it 
very well, (said Fabricio,) and am not ignorant that none but 
those who read every thing amuse themselves with pamph- 
lets. However, this one has eseaped me, which [ own is the 
child of necessity. Hunger, thouknowest, brings the wolf 
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THE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. 





“ How! (cried I,) does the author of The Count de Sal- 
dagne talk in this manner? a man who has two thousand 
crowns en Mera ar (said ga w rr 1 
am no longer that ha t who enjoyed a well-paid pen- 
sion. The affairs o' ee ensure Don Bertrand i } sms 
dered all of a sudden, He has fingered and squandered away 
the King’s money ; all his effects are seized, and my pension 
is gone to the devil.” “That is a melancholy affair, (I re- 
sumed ;) but hast thou no hope remaining from that quarter ?” 
‘ Not the least, (said he.) Signior Gomez de Ribero, as 
poor as his poet, is gone to the bottom, and will never, it is 
said, get his head above water in,’ 

‘Tf that be the case, my child, (answered I,) I must find 
out some post to console thee for the loss of thy pension.” 
‘ T will spare thee that trouble, (cried he.) If thou wouldst 
offer me an employment in the minister’s offices, worth three 
thousand crowns yearly, I would refuse it. The business of 
clerks will not agree with the humor of a foster-child of the 
Muses : I must enjoy my literary amusements. What shall 
I say to thee? I am born to live and die @ poet, and my des- 
tiny must be fulfilled. 

“ But don’t imagine (continued he) that we are very un- 
happy ;_ besides that we live in perfect independence, we are 
boys without care. People think that we often dine with 
Democritus, and there they are mistaken. There is not one 
of my fraternity, not even ny the makers of almanacs, 
who is not welcome te some g table. As for my part, 
there are two families where I am always received with plea- 
sure. I have two covers laid for me every day ; one at the 
house of a fat director of the farms, to whom I have dedicat- 
ed a romance ; and the other, at the house of a rich citizen, 
who has the disease of being thought to entertain wits every 
day at his table ; luckily, he is not very delicate in his choice, 
and the city furnishes he with great plenty.” 

“T no longer pity thee then, (said I to the Asturian poet,) 
‘since thou art satisfied with thy condition: though I protest 
to thee anew, that thou hast always in Gil Blas a friend, who 
is proof against thy neglect and indifference ; if thou hast oc- 
casion for my purse, come boldly to me, and let not a silly 
shame deprive thee of an infallible succor, and rob me of the 
pleasure of obliging thee.” 

“ By that generous sentiment, (cried Nunnez,) I recollect 
my friend Santillane. I return a thousand thanks for thy 
kind offer, and out of gratitude will give thee a wholesome 
advice. While the Count Duke continues in pewer, and thou 
art in possession of his favor, profit by the opportunity ; make 
haste to enrich thyself, for I am told he begins to totter.” I 
asked Fabricio if he had that intelligence on good authority : 
and he answered, “I have it from a knight of Calatrava, 
who has a very singular talent in discovering the most hidden 
secrets ; he is looked upon as an oracle, and this is what I 
heard him say yesterday: The Count Duke has a great man: 
enemies, who are all united to ruin hum ; he depends too muc 
on the ascendancy which he has ever the King ; that monarch, 
it is reported, begins to listen to the complaints which have 
alrcady reached i ears.” I thanked Nunnez for his infor- 
mation, of which I took little notice, but went home, persuad- 
ed that my master’s authority was i ble, and id 
ing him as one of those old oaks which are rooted in a forest, 
and which no storms can overthrow. 








CHAPTER VIII. 


Gil Blas is convinced of the truth of Fabricio’s intelligence. 
The King goes to Saragossa. 

NEVERTHELESS, what the Asturian poet had told me was 
not without foundation. There was in the palace a secret 
confederacy formed against the Count Duke, and the Queen 
was said to be at the head of it; but none of the measures 
which they took to displace the minister transpired: nay, a 
whole year passed before I perceived that his favor re- 
ceived the least shock. 

But the revolt of the Catalonians, supported by France, 
and the bad success of the war against these rebels, excited 
the murmurs of the people, who complained of the govern- 
ment, These complaints occasioned a council to be held in 
presence of the King, who desired the Marquis de Grana, 
the emperor’s ambassador at the court of Spain, to be there ; 
the — of their deliberation being, whether it was most 
proper for the King to stay in Castile, or go and show himself 
to his troops in Arragon. The Count Duke, who was averse 
to the Prince’s departure for the army, spoke first : he repre- 
sented that it was better for his majesty to remain in the cen- 
tre of his dominions ; and supported his opinion with all the 
reasons which his eloquence could afford. He had no soon- 
er concluded his speech, than his advice was unanimously 
followed by every body in council, except the Marquis of 
Grana, who, listening to nothing but his zeal for the house of 
Austria, and giving wey to the frankness of his nation, op- 
posed the sentiments of the prime minister, and supported 
the contrary ~ with such force, that the King was struck 
with the solidity of his arguments, embraced his opinion, 
though it was opposite to that of the whole council, and fixed 
the day of his departure for the army. 

This was the'first time that ever his majesty durst thnk 
otherwise than his favorite; who, looking upon this novelty 
as a bloody affront, was very much mortified. When the 
minister was going to retire into his closet, to bite upon the 
bridle at liberty, he perceived me, and taking me in along 
with him, recounted what had at council with great 
agitation: then, like a man who could not recollect himself 
from his surprise, ““ Yes, Santillane, a he,) the King, 
who for these twenty years past hath spoke with my mouth, 
and seen through my eyes, now prefers the opinion of Grana 
to mine: and in what manner too? loading the ambassador 
With eulogiums, and, in particular, praising his zeal for the 





bone of Austria, as if that German loved it better than I 
0. 

By this, it is easy to judge, (pursued the minister,) that 
there is a party formed against me, and that the Queen is at 
the head of it.” “ Why, my lord, (said I,) should you be 
uneasy with that conjecture? Has not the Queen, for more 
than twelve years, been used to see you at the helm; and the 
King been in.a long habit of not consulting her? As for the 
Marquis of Grana, the monarch, perhaps, chose his opinion 
out of desire to see his army, and make a campaign.” “ That 
is not the case, (said the Count Duke ;) say rather, my ene- 
mies hope that the King, being among his troops, will always 
be surrounded by the noblemen who will attend him: and 
that more than one will be found so much disgusted at me, 
as to speak to the prejudice of my administration: but they 
are mistaken, (added he ;) I will make the Prince inaccessi- 
ble to them all during the journey.” This he actually per- 
formed, in a manner that deserves to be related. 

The day of the King’s departure being arrived, that mo- 
narch, after having intrusted the Queen with the care of the 
government in his absence, set out for Saragossa ; but in his 
way, passing by Aranjuez,* was so delighted with the place, 
that he staid there almost three weeks: from thence the mi- 
nister carried him to Cuenca, where he amused him still long- 
er by various diversions. ‘Then the pleasures of the chase 
detained him at Molina of Arragon; after which he was 
conducted to Saragossa. 

His army being not far from thence, he prepared for going 
to it; but the Count Duke altered his inclination, by making 
him believe that he would be in ep of being taken by the 
French, who were masters of the plain of Moncon ; so that 
the King, being afraid of the peril which he had no cause to 
fear, took the resolution of remaining shut up at home as in 
aprison. The minister, taking the advantage of his terror, 
and under pretence of watching for his safety, guarded him, 
as it were, from the sight of every body: and the grandees, 
who had been at a vast to put th Ives in a con- 
dition to follow their sovereign, had not even the satisfaction 
of obtaining one private audience, a at length, tired of 
being ill iodged at Saragossa, of passing his time still worse, 
or, if you please, of being prisoner, returned in a little time to 
Madrid. Thus this monarch finished his campaign, leaving 
to the Marquis de los Veles, general of his troops, the care 
of maintaining the honor of the Spanish arms. 








(CHAPTER IX. 
The revolution of Semgnaes the disgrace of the Count 
e. 


A Frew days after the King’s return, a very disagreeable 
piece of news spread all over Madrid. It was reported that 
the Portuguese, looking upon the revolt of the Catalonians as 
a fair occasion offered to them by fortune for shaking off the 
Spanish yoke, had taken up arms, and chosen the Duke of 
Braganza for their king ; that they were resolved to maintain 
him on the throne, and were confident of success ; Spain hav- 
ing at that time on her hands enemies in Germany, Italy. 
Flanders, and Catalonia: indeed, they could not have fou 
a more favorable conjuncture for freeing themselves from a 
dominion which they detested. 

What is very singular, is, that the Count Duke, while 
both court and city seemed to be struck with consternation at 
the news, wanted to joke with the King at the expense of 
the Duke of Braganza: but Philip, far from being pleased 
with his raillery, assumed a very grave air, which discon- 
certed him, and made him foresee his disgrace : he no longer 
doubted his own fall, when he understood that the Queen 
had openly declared herself against him, and loudly accused 
him of having, by his bad administration, occasioned the re- 
volt of Portugal. The greatest part of the grandees, espe- 
cially those who had been at Saragossa, no sooner perceived 
that a tempest was brewing over the head of the Count Duke, 
than they joined the Queen: and, what gave the last stroke 
to his favor, was the arrival of the Duchess Dowager of Man- 
tua, former] erness of Portugal. This lady, on her re- 
turn from Lis nm to Madrid, plainly demonstrated to the 
King, that the revolution of that kingdom happened through 
the fault of the prime minister, 

The discourse of this Princess made a great impression on 
the mind of the monarch, who being at length roused from 
his infatuation for his favorite, stript him of all the affection 
which he had entertained for him. When the minister was 
informed that the King listened to his enemies, he wrote a 
letter to him, asking leave to resign his employment, and re- 
move from court, since people were so unjust as to impute to 
him all the misfortunes which had happened to the kingdom 
during the course of his administration. He thought that this 
letter would have a great effect, and that the Prince still pre- 
served so much friendship for him as to detain him at court ; 
but all the answer which his majesty returned, was the per- 
arms that he desired, with leave to retire wheresoever he 
would, 

These words, written by the King’s own hand, were a 
thunderbolt to his Grace, who by no means expected such a 





* Aranjuez is a royal palace in New Castile, situated near the 
rivers of Taio and Garama, in a large plain surrounded by hills 
and forests, through which are many spacious avenues. The 
entrance to this palace is over two painted wooden bridges upon 
the aforesaid rivers, which joined a little below the house. Here 
is a delightful garden ; and in a large square paved with marble, 
a statue in brass of Charles the Fifth, armed cap-a-pee, tram- 
pling upon heresy, represented by four arch-heretics. 

t This revolution, which happened in the year 1640, was con- 
ducted with such surprising secresy (though the design was 
known to more than 200 persons a whole year before), that the 
Duke of Braganza was declared King, and the Spanish yoke 
shook off in one day, through all the Portuguese dominions in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. ore 
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reply; but, though he was very much confounded, he aff 
an air of sonal 4 asked what I would waste 
his place? ‘Iwould soon take my resolution, (said I;) | 
would abandon the court, and pass the rest of my days in 
peace at some one of my estates in the country.” “ Thatis 
a wholesome advice, (replied my master,) and I am fully 
resolved to finish my career at Lesches, after I shall have 
once more conversed with the King; for I want to demon. 
strate to him that I have done all that human prudence 
could suggest to sustain the weighty burden with which | 
was loaded ; and that it was impossible for me to prevent the 
melancholy events laid at my door ; being no more to blame 
than a skilful pilot, who, in spite of ail ke can do, sees his 
vessel tossed it by the waves and winds.” The minister 
still flattered himself, that by speaking to the Prince, he 
might adjust matters and regain the ground which he had 
lost; but he never could procure an audience, and besides 
one was sent to demand the key of the door by which he 
used to enter, when he pleased, into his majesty's apar. 
ment. Concluding, then, that there was no farther hopes for 
him, he determined in good earnest to retire. He examined 
his papers, a great quantity of which he very prudently com. 
mitted to the flames; then naming the officers of his 
hold and valets whom he intended should follow him, he gave 
orders for his be oct which was fixed for next day. Ag 
he was afraid of being insulted by the populace in coming oyt 
of his palace, he slipt away early in the morning by the kite. 
en door, and getting into a sorry coach, with his confessor and 
me, safely proceeded for Loeches, a village belonging to him, 
where his lady had built a magnificent convent of nuns of the 
Dominican order. Thther he repaired in less than four hours, 
and all his attendants arrived soon after. 





CHAPTER X. 
™ vomoy ont come whe at first dicturhed the repose of the 
‘count e, and t tranquillit which 
succeeded. The occup ie of thet inte 4 his aa 

Mapas p’Oxivarezz let her husband set out for Loeches, 
and staid a few he after him at court, with a design to try 
if, by her tears and entreaties, she could not effect fis being 
recalled; but in vain did she prostate herself before their ma- 
jesties ; the — had no regard to her remonstrances, 
artfully prepared; and the Queen, who hated her m ’ 
beheld her tears with pleasure. The minister’s wife was not 
repulsed for all that: she humbled herself so far as to im 
plore the good offices of the Queen’s ladies ; but the fruit 
which she reaped from her » Was to ive that it 
excited contempt rather than compassion. Vexed at having 
taken such humbling steps to no purpose, she went and join- 
ed her husband, to grieve with him for the loss of a san 
which, under a reign like that of Philip the Fourth, was per- 
+ the first of the monarchy. 

his lady’s report of the condition in which she left Ma- 
drid, redoubled the affliction of the Count Duke: “ Your 
enemies, (said she, weeping,) the Duke of Medina Coh, 
and the other grandees who hate you incessantly, praise the 
King for having deprived you of the ministry: and the peo 
ple celebrated your disgrace with an insolence of joy, as if 
the end of the national misfortunes was attached to that of 
your administration.” 

‘Madam, (said my master to her,) follow my example 
and stifle your sorrow; we must yield to the tempest 
which we cannotdivert. I thought, indeed, that I could have 
perpetuated my favor, even to the end of my life ; the ord- 
nary illusion of ministers and favorites, who forget that their 
fate a upon their sovereign: has not the Duke of 
Lerma been mistaken as well as F though he imagined that 
his — was the sure guarantee of the eternal duration of 
his authority 7” 

In this manner did the Count Duke exhort his spouse to 
arm herself with patience ; while he himself was in an agi 
tion, which was daily increased by the dispatches which he 
received from Don Henry, who having remained at court, to 
observe, took care to inform him exactly of every thing that 
happened : it was Scipio who brought the letters from that 
young nobleman, whom he still served, I having quitted him 
on his marriage with Donna Juana. The dispatches of this 
adopted son were always filled with bad news, and unhappily 
no others were expected from him. Sometimes he wrote 
that the grandees, not contented with rejoicing publicly at 
the retreat of the Count Duke, were again re-united to tum 
all his creatures from the posts and employments which they 

sessed, to replace them with his enemies; another time 

e observed that Don Lewis de Haro began to come into fa- 

vor, and would, in all probability, be made prime minister. 
Of all the disagreeable news which my master received, that 
which seemed to affect him most, was the change made in 
the viceroyalty of Naples, which the court, solely to mortify 
him, took from the Duke de Medina de las Torres, whom be 
loved, and a it tothe admiral of Castile, whom he 
ways hated. 

may venture to say, that during three months his Grace 
felt nothing in his solitude but trouble and chagrin; but bis 
confessor, who - oDennionn friar, and with the most sold 

jet essed a manly eloquence, had power enough 

a Pg og By oes of representing with energy that he 
oe to bend his thoughts entirely to his own salvation, he 
had, with the help of grace, the good fortune to detach his 
mind from the court. His excellency would no longer hes? 
any news from Madrid, his whole care being now e 
in preparing for his latter end. Madam d’Olivarez also, mak- 
ing a good use of her retreat, met witha consolation 
by Providence, in the convent which she had founded. There 
were among the nuns some holy maidens, whose conversa- 
tion, full of baim, insensibly sweetened the bitterness of her 
life, In proportion as my master turned his thoughts from 
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worldly affairs, he became more and more tranquil ; and in 
this manner regulated the day. He spent almost the whole 
ing in hearing mass in the church of the convent, then 
p mane! to dinner: after which he amused himself about two 
hoars in playing at all sorts of games with sae and some other 
d bis most tionate domestics ; then usually retired by 
himself into his closet, where he remained til] sunset ; at 
which time he took a turn in his garden, or an airing in his 
coach, to the neighborhood of his castle, accompanied some- 
times by his confessor, and sometimes by me. ; 
One day, being alone with him, and admiring the serenity 
ef his countenance, I took the liberty to say, “ My lord, al- 
low me to express my joy: from the air of satisfaction in 
r looks, { conclude that your excellency begins to be ac- 
costomed to retirement.” “TI am already quite familiarized 
to it, (answered he ;) and though I have been a long time 
used to businees, I protest to thee, child, that I am eve 
day more and more pleased with the quiet and peaceable life 
which I lead in this place.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Count Duke becomes all of a sudden sad and thoughiful ; 
the surprising cause of his melancholy, with its fatal conse- 


His Grace, in order to vary his occupations, amused him- 
self sometimes, also, in cultivating his garden. One day, 
while I beheld him at work, he said to me in a jocular strain, 
“§Santillane, thou seest a minister banished from court turn- 
ed gardener at Loeches.” ‘ My lord, (answered I, in the 
same tone,) methinks I see Dionysius of Syracuse, school- 
master at Corinth.” My master smiled at my reply, and 
was not at all displeased at the comparison. 

All the people in the house were overjoyed to see their 
master, superior to his disgrace, charmed with a life so dif- 
ferent from that which he had always led; when we per- 
esived, with sorrow, that he visibly changed: he became 
gloomy, thoughtful, and sunk into a most profound melan- 
choly. He left off playing with us, and no longer seemed 
sensible of all that we could invent for his diversion; but 
locked himself up after dinner in his closet, where he remain- 
ed alone till night: we imagined that his chagrin had been 
cecasioned by the returning ideas of his past greatness, and 
mm that opinion left with him the Dominican friar, whose elo- 
quence, however, could not triumph over the melancholy of 
his Grace, which, instead of diminishing, seemed daily to in- 
crease. 

It came into my head, that the pensiveness of this minister 
might have some particular cause, which he was unwilling to 

i ; and on this conjecture I formed the design of draw- 
ing the secret from him; for this purpose I lay in wait for an 
opportunity of ae to him in private, and, having found 
it: “My lord, (said I, with an air of respect mingled with 
affection,) may Gil Blas be so bold as to put one question to 
his master?” “Speak, (he replied ;) I give thee leave.” 
“What (said 1) is become of that satisfaction which appear- 
éd in your excellency’s face ? have you no longer that ascen- 
dancy which you had once gained over fortune? or does 
ve lost favor excite new regret within you? Would you 

plunged again in that abyss of trouble from which your 
Virtue hath extricated you?” ‘No, thank heaven, (resum- 
ed the minister,) my memory is no longer engrossed by that 
part which I acted at court; I have forever forgot the ho- 
tors which I there enjoyed.” ‘ Why then, (said I,) since 
you have philosophy enough to banish these things from your 
temembrance, are you so weak as to abandon yourself to a 
melancholy which alarms us all? What is the matter with 
you, my dear master? (added I, throwing myself at his feet ;) 
you have, doubtless, some secret sorrow that consumes you : 

mill you make a mystery of it to Santillane, whose zeal, fide- 
lity, and discretion you know so well? By what misfortune 
have I lost your confidence ?” 

- “Thou hast it still, (said he :) but I confess I have a re- 
@ to reveal the cause of that sadness with which thou 

seest me overwhelmed : nevertheless, I cannot resist the en- 
treaties of such a servant and friend as thee. Know then 
the cause of my disquiet, which is a secret that I would im- 
part to none but Santillane. Yes, (continued he,) I am a 
prey to the most dismal melancholy, which gradually con- 
sumes my life. I see almost every moment a spectre which 
— itself before me in the most terrible shape. In vain 
ve I said to myself that it is no more than an illusion, an 
unsubstantial phantom of the brain; the continual apparition 
infests my view and disturbs my repose. ove 2 my un- 
derstanding is strong enough to persuade me that this spectre 
is really nothing, I am, notwithstanding, weak enough to be 
afflicted at the vision. This is what thou hast forced me to 
disclose, (added he,) and thou mayest judge whether or not 
Tam to blame in concealing from all the world the cause of 
my melancholy.” { was equally grieved and astonished to 
hear such an extraordinary declaration, which was a strong 
indication of the machine’s being disordered. ‘My lord, 
(said I to the minister,) is not this occasioned by too little 
nourishment ? for your abstinence is excessive.” ‘That 
was what I imagined at first, (answered he ;) and, to try if 
it was mee | owing to my diet, I have, for some days past, 
eaten more than usual, but without any effect: the phantom 
still appears.” “It will certainly disappear, (said I, to con 
sole him ;) and if your excellency would relax yourself a lit- 
tle, by playing again with your faithful servants, I believe 


would soon find yourself delivered from these gloomy va- 


Ina little time after this conversation, his Grace fell sick ; 
inding the affair grow serious, sent to Madrid for two 
Rotaries to make his will ; as also for three famous physicians, 
the reputation of curing their patients sometimes, 


tle, nothing was heard but pe = and lamentations ; the ser- 
vants looked upon the death of their master as just at hand ; 
so much were they prejudiced against these gentlemen, who 
had brought along with them an apothecary and surgeon, the 
usual executioners of their prescriptions, They let the no- 
taries do their business ; after which they prepared to do their 
own. Being of Dr. Sangrado’s principles, in their very first 
consultation they ordered repeated bleedings ; so that in six 
days they reduced the Count Duke to extremity, and on the 
seventh delivered him entirely from his apparition.* 

Upon the death of this minister, a deep and sincere sorrow 
— in the castle of Loeches; all his domestics wept bit- 
terly: far from consoling themselves for his loss with the 
certainty of being comprehended in his will, there was not 
one among them who would not have renounced his legacy 
to recall him to life. As forme, who had been beloved by 
him, and whose attachment flowed from pure personal affec- 
tion, I was more afflicted than all the rest; and question 
— I shed more tears for Antonia than for the Count 

e. 


CHAPTER XII, 
The transactions at the castle of Loeches after the death of the 
Count Duke, and the departure of Santillane. 

THe minister, according to his own direction, was buried 
without noise and pomp in the convent of nuns, by the sound 
of our lamentations. After the funeral, Madame d’Olivarez 
ordered the will to be read, with which all the domestics had 
reason to be satisfied. Every one had a legacy proportion- 
ed to his station; and the least was two thousand crowns: 
mine was the most considerable, his Grace having b th 


by a postillion: three mules, loaded with our 

money, and led by two grooms, followed close after; and two 
lusty lacquies, mn by Scipio, mounted on mules, and 
armed to the teeth, brought up the rear: the grooms wore 
sabres, and the postion had two good pistols at his saddle- 
bow. As we were in all seven men, six of whom were very 
resolute, I travelled merrily, without any apprehension of los- 
ing my legacy. Our mules proudly sounding their bells in all 
the villages through which we passed, the peasants ran to 
their doors to see the march of our equipage, which they ima- 
gined belonged to some grandee going to take possession of a 
viceroyalty. 

CHAPTER XIII. 


Gil Blas returns to his castle, where he is overjoyed to find Se- 
raphina, his god-daughter, marriageable ; and falls in love 
with pom wh 


I spent fifteen days on the road to Lirias, being under no 
necessity of travelling fast: all that I desired was to arrive 
at it safely ; and my wish was accomplished. The sight of 
my castle at first inspired me with some melancholy thoughts, 
in recalling the memory of Antonia; but I soon banished 
them, by entertaining my fancy with more pleasant ideas: 
and this I could more easily do, as twenty years, which were 
elapsed since her death, had a good deal weakened the force 
of my sorrow. 

As soon as I entered the castle, Beatrice and her daughter 
came with great eagerness to salute me: then the father, 
mother, and child hugged one another with transports of joy, 
which charmed me. 

After their mutual embraces I looked at my taper 





ed to me ten thousand pistoles as a proof of his particular af- 
fection. He did not forget the hospitals, and founded annual 
service in several convents, 

Madam d’Olivarez sent all the domestics to Madrid, to re- 
ceive their legacies from the steward Don Raymond Caporis, 
who had orders to pay them; but I could not hyrsan ey | 
them, being detained at the castle seven or eight days by a 
high fever, which was the fruit of my affliction. In this si- 
tuation I was not abandoned by the Dominican friar: that 
good clergyman had conceived an affection for me ; and in- 
teresting himself in my salvation, asked, when he saw me in 
a fair way, what [ intended to do. “I don’t know, my good 
father, (answered I;) Ihave not as yet pronaat en with 
myself on that score: at some moments, I am tempted to 
shut myself up in a cell, and do penance.” “Those are 
precious moments, (cried the Dominican:) Signior de San- 
tillane, you will do well to profit by them. I advise you as a 
friend, without your ceasing to be a layman, to retire, for ex- 
ample, into our convent at Madrid; to make yourself a be- 
nefactor to it by a donation of all your fortune, and die there 
under the habit of St. Dominique. A great many people ex- 
piate a worldly life by such an end,” 

{ was then in such a disposition of mind, that I began to 
relish the advice, and told his reverence that I would id 


a ly, saying: “Can this be that Seraphina whom I 
left in the cradle when I departed from Lirias? I am overjoy- 
ed to see her again, so tall and so handsome: we must have 
her settled for life.” “How! my dear god-fatner, (cried she, 
reddening at my last words,) you have seen me but for a mo- 
ment, and you already talk of getting rid of me!” “No, 
my child (answered I), we don’t intend to lose you by mar- 

iage : we must have a husband that will enjoy you without 
your parents of your company, and im a manner live 
with us altogether.” 

“ Such an one offers at present (said Beatrice:) a gentle- 
man of this country, having seen Seraphina one day at mass, 
in the village-chapel, fell in love with her. He has been to 
visit me, dec his passion, and asked my consent. ‘If 
you had it (said I to him), you wofld be never the nearer ; 
Seraphina depends upon her father and god-father, who alone 
can dispose of her. All that I can do for you, is to inform 
them by a letter of your demand, which I own does honor to 
my daughter.’ Really, gentlemen (added she), I was going 
to write about it immediately: but now that you are returned, 
you shall do in it what you think proper.” 

‘* But, (said Scipio,) what character has this hidalgo ?* Is 
he like most of your small aes of his nobility and 
insolent to pleberans?” “ Not at all, (replied Beatrice,) he 





of it. But having consulted Scipio, whom I saw immedi- 
ately after the monk, he imveighed against that sentiment, 
which seemed to him the whim of a sick person. “Fie! 
Signior de Santillane, (said he os you be pleased with 
such a retreat? will not your house at Lirias afford one 
much more agreeable? If you was delighted with it hereto- 
fore, you will have a much better relish for the sweets of it 
now, that you are of an age much more proper for tasting the 
beauties of nature,” 

The son of Coscolina had no great difficulty in making me 
change my opinion. “ Friend, (Said I,) thou hast prevailed 
over the inican, I see it will be better for me to return 
to my castle, and fix my resolution accordingly: we will re- 
pair to Lirias as soon as I shall be in a condition to travel :” 
and this happened very soon ; for the fever having left me in 
a little time, I found myself strong enough to put my design 
in execution. Scipio and I went first to Madrid, the sight of 
which city no longer gave me that pleasure which I had for- 
merly felt; as I knew that almost all its inhabitants abhorred 
the memory of a minister, of whom I preserved the most 
tender remembrance, I could not behold it with a favorable 
eye : and therefore staid in it only five or six days, which 
Scipio employed in making preparations for our departure for 
Lirias. While he was busy about our equipage, I went to 
Caporis, who gave me my legacy in doubloons. [ likewise 
visited the receivers of the commanderies on whom I had 
pensions, took measures with them for the payment ; and, in 
a word, put all my affairs in order, 

On the evening before our departure, I asked the son of 
Coscolina if he had taken his leave of Don Henry. “ Yes, 
(answered he,) we this morning parted good friends: he as- 
sured me that he was sorry for my leaving him ; but if he was 
satisfied with me, I was not so with him: itis not enough 
that the Valet pleases the master, the master ought at the 
same time to please the valet ; otherwise they are very ill 
met. Besides (added he) Don Henry makes but a pitiful 
figure at court, where he is sunk into the lowest contempt. 

eis even pointed at in the streets, and every body c 
him the son of the Genoese. So you may guess whether or 
not it is agreeable to a lad of honor to serve a man in 
disgrace.” 

t length we set out from Madrid early one morning, and 
took the road to Cuenca, in the following order and equipage : 
my confidant and I mounted in a chaise and pair, conducted 





* The Count Duke died on the 12th of July, 1645, not at Loe- 
ches, but at Toro, in New Castile; his death (according to re- 
port) having been h 1 by his relati who, seeing him be- 
come more and more odiousto the people, even in spite of his 
retreat, were afraid of his suflering some new ignominy to the 








As soon as the arrival of these last was reported in the case 


farther disgrace of his family 


is a sweet-tempered young man, extremely polite, has a good 
mien, and is not yet full thirty.” ‘* You draw an agreeable pic- 
ture of that cavalier, (said/ to Beatrice :) pray, what is his 
name?” “Don Juan de Jutella, (answered Scipio’s wife :) 
he has but lately succeeded to his father, and lives in a cas- 
tle about a league from hence, with a younger sister, who 
is under his care.” “I have ap = 1) heard of this 
entleman’ s family, which is one of the most noble in the 
ao of Valencia.” “ I esteem his nobility (cried Scipio) 
less than the qualities of his heart and understanding ; and 
this Don Juan will suit us very well, provided he be a man of 
honor.” He has the reputation of one, (said Seraphina, 
oining in the conversation:) the inhabitants of Lirias, who 
Tee lin, give him the best of characters.” At these words 
of my god-daughter, I smiled to her father; who, having 
likewise observed them, concluded that his daughter was not 
displeased at her gallant. ; i 
his cavalier soon got notice of our arrival at Lirias; and 

two days after appeared at our castle. He saluted us grace- 
fully : and, far from contradicting by his presence what Bea- 
trice had said to his advantage, his beh made us conce 

a high opinion of his merit. He told us, that as our neigh- 
bor, he had come to c tulate us upon our happy return ; 
and we received him wih all the courtesy in our power : but 
this visit, which was made out of pure civility, passed in mu~ 
tual compliments; and Don Juan, without having mentioned 
a syllable of his passion for Sera , retired, only desiring 
our permission to profit by a neighborhood, which he foresaw 
would be very agreeable by oe When he was aan Te 
trice asking our opinions e gentleman, we answered, 

he had pr ws in his fever; and thet, in oll 

ance, fortune could not offer a better match for Seraphina. 

The very next day I went out after dinner, with Coscoli- 
na’s son, to return the visit which we owed to Don Juan. We 
took the road to his castle, conducted by a guide, who (when 
we had walked about three quarters of an hour,) said, “ 
is the castle of Don Juan de Jutella.” In vain did we cast 
our eyes all around the country: it was a long time before 
we perceived it; nay, we did not discover it till we arrived at 
the gate ; for it was situated at the foot of a mountain, in the 
middle of a wood, whose lofty trees concealed it from the 
view. The house denoted the nobility more than the opu- 
lence of its master : however, when we entered, we found 
the craziness of the building compensated by the richness of 
the furniture, 

Don Juan received us in a very handsome hall, where he 
introduced us to a lady whom he called his sister Dorothea, 
and who seemed to be about the age of nineteen or twenty. 
She was full dressed, because, having expected our visit, 











* Hidalgo, literally the son of somebody, is an appellation 
given to a country gentleman ip Spain 
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was desirous of appearing as amiable as she could; and of- 
fering herself to my view in all her charms, she made the 
gaine impression that Antonia had made upon my heart; that 
is, I was disconcerted: but concealed my disorder so weil, 
that Scipio himself did not observe it. Our conversation, 
like that of the preceding day, turned upon the mutual plea- 
sure we should enjoy, in visiting one another and living to- 
gether m good neighborhood. He did not, as yet, speak to 
us of Seraphina, and we gave him no encouragement to de- 
clare his passion, resolving that it should first come from him- 
self. During the conversation, I frequently eyed Dorothea, 
though I affected to look at her as litle’ as possible; and 
every time our eyes met, she darted fresh arrows into my 
soul, I must say, however, for the sake of truth, that this 
beloved object was.not a perfect beauty: for, though her 
skin was of a dazzling whiteness, and her lips of the com- 
plexion of the rose, her nose was somewhat too long and her 
eyes too little. Nevertheless, the whole together quite en- 
chanted me. 

In short, I did not leave the castle of Jutella as I had en- 
tered it; and on my return to Lirias, my mind was so whol- 
ly possessed by Dorothea, that I saw nothing but her, and 
she was the sole subject of my conversation. “ How, mas- 
ter! (said Scipio, looking at me with astonishment,) you are 
very full of Don Juan’s sister. Hath she made a conquest 
of your heart?” Yes, friend, (answered I,) and 1 blush 
at my own weakness, O heavens! must I, who, since An- 
tonia’s death, have beheld a thousand beauties with indiife- 
rence, meet with one, at my age, who, in spite of all my en- 
deavors, inflames me with love !” “ Well, Sir, (replied Cos- 
colina’s son,) you ought to rejoice, instead of complain, at 
this adventure: there is nothing ridiculous in a man of your 
age being in love ; and time hath not.as yet so furrowed your 
brow, as to deprive you of the hope of pleasing. ‘Take my 
advice, and when next you see Don Juan, boldly demand his 
sister in marriage ; he cannot refuse her to such a person as 
you : and besides, if it is absolutely necessary that Dorothea’s 
husband should be a gentleman, are not you one? You have 
letters of nobility, and that is enough for your posterity, when 
time shall have shrouded these letters with that thick veil 
which covers the origin of all great families: after four or five 
generations, the race of Santillane will be most illustrious,” 


CHAPTER THE LAST, 
The double marriage celebrated at Lirias, which concludes the 
history of Gil Blas de Santillane. 

Scrpro, by this discourse, encouraged me to declare my- 
self the lover of Dorothea, without considering that he ex- 
posed me to the risk of a refusal: I could not, however, de- 
termine upon it without trembling ; for, although 1 looked 
younger than I was, and could have sunk ten good years at 
least of my age, I could not help thinking T had good reason 
to doubt dus pleasing a young beauty. I resolved, never- 
theless, to risk the demand, as soon as I should see her bro- 
ther, whi, for his part, being uncertain of obtaining my god- 
danghter, was not without abundance of anxiety. 

ie returned to my house next morning, just as I had done 
dressing ; and said, ‘ Signior de Santillane, I am come to- 
day, to talk with you about a serious affair.” [ carried him 
into my closet, where, coming to the point at once, “I believe 
{continued he) that you are not ignorant of my errand. I 
love Seraphina ; and as youcan sway her father to any thing, 
pray render him favorable to me ; procure for me the object 
of my passiun, and let me owe the happiness of my life to 
you.” “ Signior Don Juan, {answered I,) since you come 
to the business at once, give me leave to follow your exam- 
ple; and, after having promised you my good offices with the 
father of my god-daughter, to demand your interest with your 
sister in my behalf.” 

At these last words, Don Juan expressed an agreeable sur- 
prise, from which I drew a favorable omen.“ fs it possible 
{cried he,) that Dorothea mave a conquest of your heart yes- 
terday?” ‘I am quite charmed with her, (said I,) and will 
think myself the happiest of mankind if my demand is agree- 
able to you both.” “Of that you may be assured, (he repli- 
ed:) noble as we are, we will not disdain your alliance.” “ I 
am very glad (answered I) that you make no difficulty in re- 
ceiving a plebcian for your brother-in-law: I esteem you the 
more on that account; and in so doing, you show your good 
understanding : but were you even so vain as to refuse your 
sister’s hand to any body but a gentleman, know, that I could 
satisfy your pride; 1 have labored twenty years under the 
minister ; and the King, to recompense the services which I 
have done the state, has gratified me with letters of nobility, 
which you shall see.” So saying, I took my patent out of 
the drawer where it lay concealed, and presented it to the 
gentleman, who read it attentively, from beginning to end, 
with vast satisfaction. “ This is excellent! (said he, restor- 
ing the papers;) Dorothea is yours.” “ And you (cried I) 
may depend upon Seraphina.” 

These two marriages being thus resolved upon, all that re- 
mained was to know if the brides would consent with a good 
grace, for Don Juan and I, being equally delicate, did not in- 
tend to force their inclinations. That gentleman returned, 
therefore, to his castle of Jutella, to propose me to his sister: 
and I assembled Scipio, Beatrice, and their daughter, to com- 
municate the conversation I had with that cavalier, Beatrice 
was for accepting him without hesitation ; and Seraphina, by 
her silence, showed that she was of her mother’s opinion. 
As to the father, he was not indeed averse to the match, but 
expressed some uneasiness about the dowry, which, he said, 
must be given to the gentleman, whose castle had such press- 
ing need of repairs. 1 stopped Scipio’s mouth, telling him, 
that affair concerned me, and that I would make a present to 
my god-daughter of four th d pistoles for her portion. 

Don Juan returning that very evening, “ Your affairs (said 
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I to him) succeed to a miracle: 1 wish mine may be in no 
worse condition.” “ They are also on an excellent footing, 
(he replied ;) 1 had no occasion to employ authority to obtain 
Doroihea’s consent: your person is to her liking, and she is 
pleased with your behavior. You was apprehensive of your 
being disagreeabie to her; and she is more justly afraid, that, 
having nothing but her heart and hand to offer—" “ What 
more would Ihave? (cried I,in a transport of joy :) since the 
charming Dorothea has no reluctance to unite her fate with 
mine, I ask no more: I am rich enough to marry her without 
a portion, and the possession of her alone wiil crown my 


Don Juan and I, very well pleased with having brought 
matters happily so far, resolved to hasten our nuptials by 
suppressing all superfluous ceremonies. 1 brought this gen- 
tleman and Seraphina’s parents together; and atier they had 
agreed upon the conditions of the marriage, he took his leave, 
promising to return next day with Dorothea. The desire I 
had of appearing agreeable to that lady made me emplo 
three good hours, at least, in adjusting and adorning myselt ; 
and yet, for all that, I could not make myself pleased with 
my own person. Itis only a pleasure for a young man to 
prepare himself for visiting his mistress: but to one who be- 
gins to grow old, it is quite a fatigue, However, I was more 
happy than I deserved to be. 

When next I saw Don Juan’s sister, she regarded me with 
such a favorable eye, that I imagined myself still good for 
something. Ihad along conversation with her, was charmed 
with her disposition; and concluded, that, with delicate be- 
havior and a great deal of complaisance, I should become a 
beloved spouse, Elevated with this agreeable hope, I sent 
to Valencia for two notarfes, who drew up the contract of 
marriage; then we had recourse to the curate of Paterna, 
who came to Lirias, and married Don Juan and me to our 
mistresses. 

Thus, for a second time, did I light the torch of Hymen, 
and had no cause to repent my conduct. Dorothea, like a 
virtuous wife, made a pleasure of her duty; and, sensible of 
my care to anticipate her desires, soon attached herself to me 
as much as if | had been a young man. On the other hand, 
Don Juan and my god-daughter were i 1 with mutual 
ardor; and, what is very singular, the two sisters-in-law con- 
ceived the most passionate and sincere friendship for one ano- 
ther. As for my part, I found so many good qualities in my 
brother-in-law, that I felt a real affection for him; and he did 
not repay it with ingratitude. In short, the union that reigned 
among us was such, that in the evening, when we parted only 
till next day, that separation was not performed without pain ; 
so that of the two families we pms x to make one, which 
should live sometimes at the castle of Lirias and sometimes 
at that of Jutella, which, for this purpose, received great re- 
parations by the help of his excellency’s pistoles, 

I have for three years, gentle reader, led a delicious life with 
people whom I love so much ; and, to crown my felicity, hea- 
ven has blessed me with two children, whom I piously believe 
to be my own, and whose education shall be the amusement 
of my old age. 





END OF THE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I nave formerly taken the liberty of holding some prefato- 
ry discourse with my readers, on the subject of those little 
histories which accident enables me tolay before them. This 
is probably the last time I shall make use of their indulgence ; 
and even, if this introduction should be found superfluous, it 
may claim their pardon, as the parting address of one who has 
endeavored to contribute to their entertainment. 

I was favored last summer with a visit from a gentleman, 
a native of France, with whose father I had been intimately 
acquainted when I was last in that country. I confess my- 
self particularly delighted with an intercourse which removes 
the barrier of national distinction, and gives to the inhabitants 
of the world the appearance of one common family. I re- 
ceived, therefore, this young Frenchman into that humble shed, 
which Providence has allowed my age to rest in, with pecu- 
liar satisfaction; and was rewarded, for any little attention I 
had in my power to show him, by acquiring the friendshi 
of one, whom I found to inherit all that paternal worth whieh 
had fixed my esteem, about a dozen an 0, at Paris, In 
truth, such attention always rewards itself; and, I believe, 
my own feelings, waich I expressed to this amiable and ac- 

plished Frenchman, on his leaving England, are such as 
every one will own, whose mind is sasveptibte of feeling at all. 
He was profuse of thanks, to which my good offices had no 
title, but from the inclination that accompanied them, . “Ici, 
Monsieur,” said 1, for he had used a language more accom- 
modated than ours to the lesser order of sentiments, and I 
answered him, as well as long want of practice would allow 
me, in the same tongue. ‘Ici, Monsieur, obscur et inconnu, 
avec beaucoup de bienveillance, muis peu de pouvoir je ne gorite 
pas Pun ploasir plus sincere, que de penser, qwil y a, dans au- 
eun coin du monde, un cur honnéte qui se sourient de mot 
avec reconnoissance.” 








But I am talking of myself, when I should be giving an 
account of the following papers. ‘This gentleman, discours- | 


| means to take—with you, my dear, I mean—the day 


ing with me on the subject of those letters, the substance of 
which I had formerly published under the ttle of “ ‘The May 
of the World,” observed, that if the desire of searching into 
the records of private life were common, the discovery of 
such collection would cease to be wondered at. * We look,” 
said he, ‘ for the histories of men among those of high rank; 
but memoirs of sentiment and suffering may be found in every 
condition. 

“ My father,” continued ny young friend, ‘‘ made, since you 
saw him, an acquisition of that nature, by a whimsical acci. 
dent. Standing one day at the door of a grocery shop, mak- 
ing inquiry as to the lodgings of some person of his acquaint. 
ance, a little boy passed him, with a bundle of papers in bis 
hand, which he offered for sale to the master of the shop, fer 
the ordinary uses of the trade ; but they differed about the price, 
and the boy was ready to depart, when my father desired g 
sight of the poner saying to the lad, with a smile, that per- 
haps he might deal with him for his book. Upon reading g 
sentence or two, he found a style much above that of the 
ordinary manuscripts of a grocery shop, and gave the boy his 
price, at a venture, for the whole. When he got home, and 
examined the parcel, he found it to consist of letters put up, 
for the most part, according to their dates, which he comm. 
ted to me, as having, he said, better eyes, and a keener cu. 
riosity than his. I found them to contain a story im detal, 
which, I believe, would interest one of your turn of thinking 
a good deal. If you choose to undergo the trouble of the 
perusal, I shall take care to have them sent over to you by 
the first opportunity 1 can find, and if you will do the public 
the favor to digest them, as you did those of ANNEsLY and 
his children” —My youny Frenchman speaks the language of 
compliment; but Ido not choose to translate any further. It 
is enough to say, that I received his papers some time ago, 
and that they are those which J have translated, and now 
give to the world. I had, perhaps, treated them as ! did the 
letters he mentioned : but I found it a difficult task to reduce 
them into narrative, because they are made up of sentiment, 
which narrative would destroy. The only power I have ex- 
ercised over them, is that of omitting leiters, and passages of 
letters, which seem to bear no relation to the story I mean io 
communicate. In doing this, however, ] eonfess I have been 
cautious. I love myself (and am apt, therefore, from a com 
mon sort of weakness, to imagine that other people love) to 
read nature in her smallest character, and am often more ap 
prized of the state of the mind from very trifling, thay frou 
very important, circumstances. 

s, from age and situation, it is likely I shall addres the pub 
lic no more, I cannot avoid taking this opportunity of thanking 
it for the reception it has given to those humble pages which 
I formerly introduced to its notice. Unknown, and unpatro- 
nized, I had little pretensions to its favor, and little expecia- 
tion of it. Writing, or arranging the writings of others, was 
to me only a favorite amusement, for which a man easily 
finds both time and apology. One advantage I drew from it, 
which the humane may hear with satisfaction; I often wan- 
dered from my own woe in tracing the tale of another's af- 
fliction ; and, at this moment, every sentence 1 write, | am 
but escaping a little further froin the pressure of sorrow. 

Of the merit or faults of the composiion in the volumes of 
which I have directed the publication, a small share only was 
mine ; for their tendency | hold myself entirely accountable, 
because, had it been a bad one, 1 had the power of suppress- 
ing them; and from their tendency, 1 believe, more than any 
other quality belonging to them, has the indulgence of thew 
readers arisen. For that indulgence I desire to return them 

rateful acknowledgments as an editor; [shall be proud, wit 
Fetter reason, if there is nothing to be found in my publica 
tions that may forfeit their esteem as a maa, 


LETTER f. 
Julia de Roubigné to Maria de Reconciles. 

~ « Tse friendehip of your Maria, misfortune can never do- 
prive you of.”—These were the words with which you seal- 
ed that attachment we had formed in the blissful period of 
infancy. The remembrance of those peaceful days we pass- 
ed together in the convent, is often recalled to my mind, 
amidst the cares of the present. Yet do not think me fool- 
ish enough to complain of the want of those pleasures which 
affluence gave us; the situation of my father s affairs is such 
asto exclude luxury, but it allows happiness; and were it 
not for the recollection of what he once possesved, which now 
and then intrudes itself upon him, he could scarce form a 
wish that were not gratified in the retreat he has fonnd, 

You were wont to call me the little philosopher ; if it be 
philosophy to feel no violent distress from that change which 
the ill fortune of our family has made in its cireumstances, i 
do not claim much merit from being that way a philosopher. 
From my earliest days I found myself unambitious of wealth 
or grandeur, contented with the enjoyment of sequestered 
life, and fearful of the dangers which attended an exalted sta- 
tion. . It is therefore more properly a weakness than a virtue 
in me, to be’ satisfied with my present situation. Bi 

But, after all, my friend, what is itwe have lost? We 
have exchanged the life of gaiety, of tumults, of pleasure they 
call it, which we led im Paris, when my father was arch 
man, for the pure, the: peaceful, the truly happy scenes, 
which this place affords us, now he is a poor one. Depeni- 
ence and poverty alone are suffered to complain ; but they 
know not how often greatness is dependent and wealibis 
poor. Formerly, even. during the very short sory of the 
vear we were at Belville, it was vain to think of that domes 
tie enjoyment I used to hope for in the country ; we were ne 
ple of too much consequence to be allowed the privilege of re~ 
tirement, and except those juxurious walks I beg ney — 


iittle my own, as in the midst of our winter-hurry in town, 
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The loss of this momentous lawsuit has brought us down 
to the level of tranquillity. Our days are not now pre-occu- 

ied by numberless oe, nor our time anxiously 
divi for a rotation of amusements ; [ can walk, read, or 
think, without the officious interruption of polite visitors ; 
and, instead of talking eternally of others, I find time to set- 
tle accounts with myself. 

Could we but prevail on my father to think thus!—Alas! 
ais mind is not formed for contracting into that narrow sphere 
which his fortune has new marked out forhim. He feels ad- 
versity a defeat, to which the vanquished submit, with pride in 
their looks, but anguish in their hearts. He is cut off from 
the enjoyment of his present state, while he puts himself un- 
der the cruel necessity of dissembling his regret for the loss of 
the former. 

{ can easily perceive how much my dearest mother is af- 
fected by this. I see her constantly on the watch for every 
word and look that may discover his feelings; and she has, 
too often, occasion to observe them unfavorable. She en- 
deavors, and commonly succeeds in her endeavor to put 
en the appearance of cheerfulness; she even tries to per- 
suade hersclf that she has reason to be contented ; but, alas! 
an effort to be happy, is always but an increase of our un- 


easiness. 

And what is left for your Julia todo? Intruth, I fear I 
am of little service. My heart is too much interested in 
the scene to allow me that command over myself which 
would make me useful. My father often remarks that I look 
grave; I smile, (foolishly T fear), and deny it; it is, I believe, 
oo more than I used to do formerly ; but we were then in a 
situation that did not lead him to observe it. He had no 
consciousness in himself to prompt the observation. 

How often do I wish for you, Maria, to assist me! There 
is something in that smile of yours (I paint it to myself at 
this instant) which care and sorrow are unable to wit'sstand ; 
besides the general effect A cape by the interven‘ion of a 
third person, in a society, the members of which are afraid to 
think of one another’s thoughts. Yet you need mot answer 
this wish of mine: I know how impossible it is for you to 
come hither at present. Write to me as often as you can; 
you will not expect order in my letters, nor observe it in your 
answers ; I will speak to you on paper when ‘my heart is full, 
and you will answer me from the sympathy of your’s. 





LETTER IL, 
Julia to Maria, 


I am to vex my Maria with an account of trifles, ana those 
too unpleasant ones; but she has taraght me to think that no- 
thing is insignificant to her in which, 1 am concerned, and in- 
sists on participating at least, if she cannot allevate, my dis- 
tresses. 

Iam every day more and more uneasy about the chagrin 
which our situation seems to give my father. A little inci- 
dent has just now plunged hina into a fit of melancholy, which 
all the attention of my moiher, all the attempts at gaiety 
which your poor Julia ts constrained to make, cannot dissi- 
pate or overcome. 

Our old servant Le Blanc is your acquaintance ; indeed he 
very-soon becomes acquainted with every friend and visitor 
of the family, his age prompting him to talk, and giving him 
the privilege of talking, 

Le Blanc had obtained permission, a few days since, to go 
on a visit to his daughter, who is married to a young fellow 
serving in the capacity of coachman:at a gentleman’s in the 
aeighborhoed of Belville. He returned last night, and, in his 
usual familiar manner, gave us an account of his expedition 
this morning. 

My father inquired after his daughter; he gave some short 
‘answer as to her; but I saw by his face that he was full of 
Some ether intelligence. He was standing behind my father, 
resting one hand on the back of his chair, he began to rub it 
violently, as if he would have given the wood a polish by the 
frietion. “ T was at Belville, Sir,” said he. My father made 
no reply; but Le Blanc had got over the difficulty of begin- 
ning, and was too much occupied by the idea of the scene, to 
forbear attempting the picture. 

“ When I struck off the high road,” said he, “ to go down 
by the Old Avenue, I thought I had lost my way ; there was 
nota tree to be seen. You may believe me as you please, 
Sir; but [ declare, I saw the rooks, that used to build there, 
in @ great flock over my head, croaking for all the world as 
if they had been looking for the Avenue too, Old Lasune’s 
house, where you, Miss (turning to me) would frequently 
stop in your walks, was pulled down, except a single beam 
at one end, which now serves for a rubbing-post to some cat- 

We that graze there; and your roan horse, Sir, which the 
Marquis had of you in a present, when he purchased Belville, 
had been turned out to grass among the rest, it seems; for 
there he was, standing under the shade of the wall; and 
when I came up, the poor beast knew me, as any Christian 
would, and came neighing up to my side as he was wont to 
do. I gave him a piece of bread I had put in my pocket in 
the morning, and he followed me for more, till I reached the 
very gate of the house; I mean what was the gate when I 
knew it; for there is now a rail run across, with a small 
door, which Le Sauvre told me they call Chinese. But, af 
ter all, the Marquis is seldom there to enjoy these fine 
things; he lives in town, Le Sauvre says, eleven months in 
the year, and only comes dawn to Belville, for a few weeks, 
to get money to spend in Paris.” 

Here Le Blanc epee in his narration. I was afraid to 

K up to see its effect u my father; indeed, the picture 
which the poor fellow hed innediontip drawn, had covtaneh 
affected myseif. Lasune’s house! My Maria remembers 
it; but she knows not all the ties which its recollection has 
upon me, as 


I stole, however, a sidelong glance at my father. He 
seemed affected, but disdain was mixed with his tenderness ; 
he gathered up his features, as it were, to hide the effect of 
the recital, “You saw Le Sauvre, then?” said he coolly. 
“Yes,” answered Le Blanc; “ but he is wonderfully altered 
since he was in your service, Sir. When I first discovered 
him, he was in the garden, picking some ns for his din- 
ner; he looked so rueful when he lifted up his head and saw 
me! indeed I was little better myself, be te I cast my eyes 
around. It was a sad sight to see! for the Marquis keeps 
no a, except Le Sauvre himself, who has fifty things to 
do besides, and only hires another hand or two, for the time he 
resides at Belville in the summer. The waiks that used to 
be trimmed so nicely, are covered with mole-hills; the 
hedges are full of great holes, and Le Sauvre’s chickens 
were basking in the | ances He took me into the house, 
aad his wife seemed glad to see her old acquaintance, and 
the children clambered up to kiss me, and Jeanot asked me 
about his god-mother, meaning you, Madam, and his little 
sister inquired after heg handsome mistress, as she used to 
call you, Miss. ‘I have got,’ said Nannette, ‘two new mis- 
tresses, that are finer dressed than she, but they are much 
prouder, and not half so pretty ? meaning two of the Mar- 

uis’s daughters, who were at Belville for a few days when 
their father was last there, 1 smiled to hear the girl talk so, 
though Heaven knows my heart was sad. y three of 
the rooms are furnished, in one of which Le Sauvre and 
his family were sitting; the rest had their windows darken- 
ed with cobwebs, and they echoed so, when Le Sauvre and 
I walked through them, that I shuddered as if I had been in 
a monument,” 

“It is enough, Le Blanc,” said my mother in a sort of 
whisper. My father asked some indifferent question about 
the weather. I sat, I know not how, looking Ve we J 
suppose ; for my mother tapped my cheek with the word 
Child! emphatically pronounced, I started out of the reve- 
rie, and finding myself unable to feign a composure which I 
did not feel, walked out of the room to hide my emotion. 
When [ got to my own chamber, I felt the full force of Le 
Blanc’s description, but to me it was not painful; it is not on 
hearts that yield the soonest that sorrow has the most pow- 
erful effects ; it was but giving way to a shower of tears, and 
I could think of Belville with pleasure, even in the ession 
of another. They may cut its trees, Maria, alter its 
walks, but cannot so deface it as to leave no traces for the 
memory of your Julia: methinks I should hate to have been 
born in a town; when I say my native brook, or my native 
hill, I talk of friends of whom the remembrance warms my 
heart. To me, even to me, who have lost their acquaint- 
ance, there is something delightful in the melancholy recol- 
lection of their beauties ; and here, I often wander out tothe 
top of a little broom-covered knoll, merely to look towards the 
quarter where Belville is situated. 

It is otherwise with my father. On Le Blanc’s recital he 
has brooded these three days. The effect :t had on him is 
still visible in his countenance ; and but an hour ago, while 
my mother and I were talking of some other subject, in which 
he was joined by monosyllables, he said, all at once, that he 
had some thoughts of sending to the Marquis for his roan 
horse again, since he did not choose to keep him properly. 

They who have never known prosperity can hardly be said 
to be unhappy; it is from the remembrance of joys we have 
lost, that the arrows of affliction are pointed. Must we then 
tremble, my friend, in the possession of present pleasures, 
from the fear of their embittering futurity? or does Heaven 
thus teach us that sort of enjoyment, of which the remem- 
brance is immortal? Does it point out those as the happy, 
who can look back on their past life, not as the chronicle of 
pleasure, but as the record of virtue ? 

Forgive my preaching ; I have leisure and cause to preach. 
You know how faithfully, in every situation, 1 am yours. 





LETTER III. 
Julia to Maria. 

“T wit. speak to you on paper when my neart is full.”— 
Misfortune <hinks itself entitled to speak, and feels some con- 
solation in the privilege of complaining, even where it has no- 
thing to hope from the utterance of complaint. 

Ts it a want of duty in me to mention the weakness of a 

arent? Heaven knows the sincerity of the love I bear him! 

Jere I indifferent about my father, the state of his mind 
would not much disquiet me ; but my anxiety for his happi- 
ness carries me, perhaps, a blameable length in that censure 
which I cannot help feeling of his incapacity to enjoy it. 

My mother, too! if he knew how much it preys upon her 
gentle soul to see the impatienee with which he suffers ad- 
versity !—Yet, alas! unthinking creature that I am, I judge 
of his mind by my own, and while I venture to blame his dis- 
tress, I forget that it is entitled to my pity. 

This morning he was obliged to go to ihe neighboring vil- 
lage, to meet a procureur from Paris on some business, which, 
he told us, would detain him all-day. The night was cok 
and stormy, and my mother and I looked often earnestly out, 
thinking on the disagreeable ride he would have on his return. 
“ My husband !” said my mother, as the wind howled 
in the lobby beneath. “ But I have heard him say, mamma, 
that, in these little hardships, a man thinks himself unfortu- 
nate, but is never unhappy ; and you may remember he would 


ed, and we heard the trampling of horses in the court. Your 
father is returned, cried my mother; and I ran to the door 
toreceive him. “Julia, is it not?” said he, (for the servant 
had not time to fetch us a light), but he said it coldly. I of- 
fered to help him off with his surtout. “ Softly, child,” said 
he, “ you pull my arm awry.” It was a trifle, but I felt my 
heart swell when he said this. 

He entered the room; my mother took his hand in her’s. 
** You are terribly cold, my love,” said she, and she drew his 
chair nearer to the fire; he threw aside his hat and whip, 
without speaking a word. In the centre of the table, which 
was covered for supper, I had placed a bow! of milk, dressed 
in a way I knew he liked, and had garnished it with some ar- 
tificial flowers, in the manner we used to have our deserts 
done at Belville. He fixed his eyes on it, and I began to make 
ready my answer to a question I supposed he would ask, 
Who had trimmed it so nicely? but he started hastily from 
his chair, and snatching up this little piece of ornament, threw 
it into the fire, saying, “ We have now no title to finery.” — 
This was too much for me; it was foolish, very foolish, but 
I could not help letting fall some tears. He looked sternly 
at me, and, muttering some words which I could not hear, 
walked out of the room, and slapped the door roughly behind 
him. I threw myself on my mother’s neck, and wept outright. 

Our supper was silent and sullen; to me the more painful, 
from the ae reverse which I felt from what I had ex- 
pected. My father did not taste the milk; my mother ask- 
ed him to eat of it with an affected ease in her manner; but 
I observed her voice falter as she asked him. As for me, I 
durst not look him in the face ; [ trembled every time the ser- 
vant left the room; there was a protection, even in his pre- 
sence, which I could not bear to lose. The table was searce- 
ly uncovered, when my father said he was tired and sleepy ; 
my mother laid hold of the opportunity, and offered to accum- 
pany him to their chamber. She bid me night ; my fa- 
ther was silent; but I answered as if addressing myself to 
both 


Maria! in my hours of visionary indulgence, I have some- 
times painted to myself a husband—no matter whom—com- 
forting me amidst the distresses which fortune had laid upon 
us. I have smiled upon him through my tears ; tears, not of 
anguish, but of tenderness ;—our children were laying around 
us, unconscious of misfortune ; we had taught them to be 
humble, and to be happy ;—our little shed was reserved to us, 
and their smiles to cheer it.—I have imagined the luxury of 
such a scene, and affliction became a part of my dream of 
happiness. 


Thus far I had written last night ; I found at last my body 
tired and drowsy, though my mind was ill disposed to obey 
it. I laid aside my pen, and thought of going to bed ; but | 
continued sitting in my chair, for an hour after, in that state 
of languid thinking, which, though it has not strength enough 
to fasten on any single object, can wander without weariness 
over a thousand. The clock striking one, dissolved the en- 
chantment; I was then with my Maria, and I went to bed 
but to continue my dream of her. 

Why did I awake to anxiety and disquiet ?—Selfish! that 
I should not bear, without murmuring, my proportion of both ! 
—I met my mother in the parlor, with a smile of meekness 
and serenity on her countenance; she did not say a single 
word of Jast night’s incident ; and [ saw she purposely avoid- 
ed giving me any opportunity of mentioning it; such is the 
delicacy of her conduct with regard to my father. Whatan 
angel this woman is! Yet I fear, my friend, she is a very 
woman in her sufferings. 

She was the only speaker of our company, while my fa- 
ther sat with us. Hie rode out soon after breakfast, and did 
not return til] dinner-tume. [ was almost afraid of his return, 
and was happy to see, from my window, somebody riding 
down the lane along with him. This. was a gentleman of 
considerable rank and fortune in our pg rpm the Count 
Louis de Montauban. I do not know how it has happened, 
but I cannot recollect having ever mentioned him to you be- 
fore. He 1s not one of those very interesting characters, 
which are long present with the mind; yet his worth is uni- 
versally ‘acknonledged, and his friendship to my father, though 
of late acquisition, deserves more than ordinary acknowleds - 
ment from us. His history we heard from others, soon after 
our arrival here; since our acquaintance began, we have had 
it, at different times, from himself; for though he has not 
much frankness about him to discover his secrets, he esses 
a manly firmness, which does not shrink from the discovery. 

His father was only brother to the late Francis Count de 
Montauban; his mother, the daughter of a noble family in 
Spain, died in child-bed of him, and he was soon aller de- 
prived of his remaining parent, who was killed at a siege in 
Flanders. His uncle took, for some time, the charge of his 
education; but, before he attained the age of ma , he 
discovered, in the Count’s behavior, a want of that respect 
which should have distinguished the relation from the de- 

endant ; and after having, in vain, endeavored to assert it, 
be took the resolution of leaving France, and travelled afoot 
into Spain, where he met with a very kind reception from the 
relations of his mother, By their assistance, he was afier- 
wards enabled to acquire a respectable rank in the Spanish 
army, and served, in a series of campaigns, with distingaish- 
ed reputation. About a year ago, his unele died unmarried ; 
by this event he succeeded to the family estate, part of which 





is sit d in this neighborhood ; and since that tume, he has 





always prefer riding to being driven ina carriage, of 


the enjoyment which he told us he should feel from a clean 
room a cheerful fire when he got home.” At the word 
carriage, I could observe my mother sigh ; I was sorry it had 
escaped me ; but, at the end of my speech, we looked both 
of us at the hearth, which I had swept but the moment be- 
fore; the faggots were crackling in the fire, and my little Fi- 





dele lay asleep before it.—He pricked up his ears and bark- 


been generally here, employed in superintending it ; for which, 
it seems, there was the er necessity, as the late Count, 
who commonly lived: at the old hereditary seat of his ances- 
tors, had, for some of the last years of his life, been entirely 
under the dominion of rapacious domestics, and suffered his 
affairs in this quarter to run, under their guidance, inte the 
greatest confusion. 
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Though, in France, a man of fortune’s residence at his 
country-seat is so unusual, that it might be supposed to en- 
sance the value of such a neighbor, yet the circumstance of 
Montauban’s great fortune was a reason, I believe, for my 
father shunning any advances towards his acquaintance. The 
Count, at last, contrived to introduce himself to us, (which, 
for what reason I know not, he seemed extremely anxious to 
do,) in a manner that flattered my father ; not by offering fa- 
vors, but by asking one. He had led a walk through a par- 
ticular part of his ground, along the course of a brook, which 
runs also through a narrow neck of my father’s property, b 
the intervention of which the Count’s territory was divided. 
This stripe of my father’s ground would have been a purchase 
very convenient for Montauban ; but, with that peculiar de- 
licacy which our situation required, he never made the pro- 
eo of a purchase, but only requested that he might have 
eave to open a passage through an old wal', by which it was 
enclosed, that he might enjoy a continuation of that romantic 
path, which the banks of the rivulet afforded. Hisdesire was 
expressed so politely, that it could not be refused. Montau- 
ban soon after paid a visit of thanks to my father on the oc- 
casion ; this last was pleased with an incident, which gave 
hum back the power of conferring an obligation, and there- 
fore, I presume, looked on his new acquaintance with a fa- 
vorable eye ; he praised his appearance to my mother and 
me ; and since that day, they have improved their acquaint. 
ance into a very cordial intimacy. 

In many respects, indeed, their sentiments are congenial. 
A high sense of honor is equally the portion of both. Mon- 
tauban, from his long service in the army, and his long resi- 
dence in Spain, carries it to a very romantic height. M 
father, from a sense of his situation, is now more jealous than 
ever of his. Montauban seems of a melancholy disposition. 
My father was far from being so once; but misfortune has 
now given his mind a tincture of sadness. Montauban thinks 
lightly of the world, from principle. My father, from ill- 
usage, holds it in disgust. ‘This fast similarity of sentiment 
is a favorite topic of their discourse, and their friendship 
seems to increase, from every mutual observation which they 
make. Perhaps it is from something amiss in our nature, 
but I have often observed the most strict of our attachments 
to proceed from an alliance of dislike, 

There is hing hard and unbending in the character of 
the Count, which, though my father applauds it under the 
title of magnanimity, I own myself womanish enough not to 
like. There is a yielding weakness, which to me is more 
amiable than the inflexible right ; it is an act of my reason to 
approve of the last; but my heart gives its suffrage to the 
first, without pausing to inquire fora cause. I am awkward 
at defining; you know whatI mean; the last is sternin Mon- 
tauban, the first is smiling in Maria. 

Mean time, I wish to feel the most perfect gratitude for 
his unwearied assiduity to oblige 7 father and his family. 
When I think on his uncommon friendship, I try to forget 
that severity, which holds me somehow at a distance from 
him. 

Though I meant a description, I have scrawled through 
most of my paper without beginning one. I have made but 
some slight sketches of his mind ; of his person I have said 
nothing, which, from a woman toa woman, should have been 
mentioned the soonest. It is such as becomes a soldier, 
rather manly than handsome, with an air of dignity in his 
mien that borders on haughtiness. In short, were I to study 
for a sentence, I should say, that Montauban was made to 
command respect from all, to obtain praise from most, but to 
engage the affections of few. 

is company to-day was of importance to us. By our- 
selves, every one’s look seemed the spy on another’s. We 
were ious of r bering what all affected to forget. 
Montauban’s conversation reconciled us, without our being 
sensible of it. 

My father, who, (as it commonly happens to the aggressor 
in those cases) had perhaps felt more from his own harshness, 
than either my mother or I, seemed happy to find an oppor- 
tunity of being restored to his former familiarity. He was 
gayer, and more in spirits, than I have seen him for a long 
time past. He insisted on the Count’s spending the evenin; 
with us. Montauban at first excused himself. He had tol 
us, in the course of conversation, of his having appropriated 
the evening to business at home ; but my father would listen 
to no apology, and the other was at last overcome, He seems, 
indeed, to feel an uncommon attachment to my father, and to 
enjoy more pleasure in his company than I should have ex- 
pected him to find in the society of any one. 

We are now, in the account of correspondence, I do not 
know how deep in my debt. Imean not to ask regular re- 
turns ; but write to me, I entreat you, when you can; and 
write longer letters than your last. Put down every thing, 
so it be what you feel at the time; and tell every incident 
that can make me present with you, were it but the makin: 
up of a cap that pleases you. You see how much paper I 
contrive to blot with trifles. 











LETTER IV. 
Montauban to Segarva. 


You saw, my friend, with what reluctance I left Spain, 
though it was to return tothe country of my birth, to the in- 
heritance of my fathers. I trembled when I thought what a 
scene of confusion and strange mismanagement of my uncle 
had left me to disentangle ; but it required only a certain de- 
gree of fortitude to begin that business, and it was much soon- 
er concluded than I looked for. I have now almost wrought 
myself out of work, and yet the situation is not so disgustin 
as I imagined. I have long learned to despise that flippancy 
whichcharacterizes my countrymen; yet, I know not how it 





is, they gain upon me in spite of myself; and while I resolve 
to censure, I am forced to smile. 

From Paris, however, I fled, as if it had been infested with 
pestilence. Great towns certainly contain many excellent 
persons ; but vice and folly predominate so much, that a 
search after their opposites is beyond the limits of ordinary 
endurance ; and, besides the superiority of numbers, the first 
are ever perked up to view, while the latter are solicitous to 
avoid observation. 

Inthe country I found a different style of character. Here 
are impertinents who talk nonsense, and rogues who cheat 
where they can; but they are somewhat nearer nature in 
both. I met with some female relations, who stunned me 
with receipts in cookery, and prescriptions in physic ; but 
they did not dictate to my taste in letters, or my J tin 





from the very principle of generosity which leads the wife to 
appear contented. , 
n her conversation, she is guided by the same evenness of 
temper. She talks of the world as of a scene where she ig 
a spectator merely,in which there is something for virtue to 
raise, for charity to pardon; and smooths the spleen of her 
usband’s observations by some palliative remark which ex. 
perience has taught her. 

One consolation she has ever athand: Religion, the friend 
of calamity, she had cultivated in her most prosperous da: 
Affliction, however, has not driven her to enthusiasm; 
feelings of devotion are mild and secret, her expression gentle 
and charitable. I have always observed we outrageously 
religious, amidst their severity to their ye manifest a 





philosophy. Ignorance I can bear without emotion ; but the 
affectation of learning gives me a fit of the spleen. 

I make, indeed, but an awkward figure among them; for 
Tam forced, by representing my uncle, to see a number of 
our family friends, whom I never heard of. These geod peo- 
ple, however, bear with me wonderfully, and I am not laugh- 
ed at, as you predicted, 

But they sometimes pester me with their civilities. It is 
their en 4 that aman cannot be happy alone; and they 
tire me with their company, out of pure good-nature. I have 
endeavored to undeceive them; the greater part do not un- 
derstand my hints; those who do,represent me a sour un- 
gracious being, whom Spain has taught pride and sullenness. 
This is well, and I hope the opinion will propagate itself 
| saga One must be somewhat hated, to be independent of 
folly. 

There is but one of my neighbors, whose temper I find at 
all congenialto my own. He has been taught by misfortune 
to be serious; for that I love him: but misfortune has not 
taught him to be humble ; for this I love him the more, There 
is a pride which becomes every man; a poor man, of all 
others, should possess it, 

His name is Pierre de Roubigné. His family of that rank, 
which is perhaps always necessary to give a fixed liberality 
of sentiment, Foo the consequences of an unfortunate law- 
suit, his circumstances became so involved, that he was oblig- 
ed to sell his paternal estate, and retire to a small purchase 
he had made in this province, which is situated in the midst 
of my territories here. My steward pointed it out to me, as 
a thing it was proper for me to be master of, and hinted, that 
its owner’s circumstances were such as might induce him to 

art with it. Such is the language of those devourers of 
and, who wish to make a wilderness around them, provided 
they are lords ofit. For my art, I find much less pleasure in 
being the master of acres, than the friend of men. 

From the particulars of Mons. de Roubigné’s story, which 
I learned soon after { came hither, I was extremely solicitous 
of his acquaintance; but I found it not easy to accomplish 
my desire, the distance which great minds preserve in adver- 
sity, keeping him secluded from the world. By humoring 
that delicacy, which ruled him in his acceptance of a new ac- 
quaintance, I have at last succeeded. He admits me as his 
guest, without the ceremony which the little folks around us 
oblige me to endure from them, He does not think himself 
under the necessity of eternally talking to entertain me ; and 
we sometimes spend a morning together, pleased with each 
other's society, though we do not utter a dozen sentences, 

His youth Eis been enlightened by letters, and informed by 
travel; but’ what is still more valuable, his mind has been 
early unpressed with the principles of manly virtue: he is 
liberal in sentiment, but rigid in the feelings of honor. 

Were I to mark his failings, 1 _ observe a degree of 
peevishness at mankind, which, though mankind may deserve, 
it is the truest independence not to allow them. He feels that 
chagrin at his situation, which constitutes the victory of mis- 
fortune over us—but I have not known misfortune, and am, 
therefore, not entitled to observe it. 

His family consists of a wife and daughter, his only sure 
viving child, who are equally estimable with himself. YT have 
not, at present, time to describe them. Ihave given you this 
sketch of him, because I think he is such a man as might be 
the friend of my Segarva. There are so few in this trifling 
world, whose mutual excellences deserve mutual esteem, 
that the intervention of an hundred leagues should not bar 
their acquaintance; and we increase the sense of virtue in 
ourselves, by the consciousness of virtue in others, 





LETTER V. 
Montauban to Segarva. 


I pescrIBED to you, in my last, the father of that family, 
whose acquaintance I have chiefly cultivated since I came 
hither. His wife and daughter I promised to describe—at 
least such a promise was implied—perhaps I find pleasure in 
describing donot have time enough at least for the des- 
cription—but no matter for the cause, 

Madame de Roubigné has still the remains of a fine wo- 
man; and, if I may credit a picture in her husband’s posses- 
sion, was inher youth extremely handsome. She has now 
a sort of stillness in her look, which seems the effect of re- 
signation in adversity. Her countenance bears the marks of 
a sorrow, which we do not so much pity as revere ; she has 
yielded to calamity, while her husband has struggled under 
its pressure, and hence has acquired a composure, which 
renders that uneasiness I remarked in him more observable 
by the contrast. I have been informed of one particular, 
which, besides the difference of sex, may, in a great measure 
account for this. She brought Roubignéa very considerable 
fortune, the greatest part of which was spent in that unfortu- 
nate lawsuit [ mentioned. A consciousness of this makes 
the husband impatient under their present circumstances, 








t with th $; spirits like Madame de Roy. 
bigné’s have that inward peace which is easily satisfied 
with others. The rapturous blaze of devotion is more allied 
to vanity than to happiness; like the torch of the great, it 
distresses its owner, while it flames in the eyes of the public; 
the other, like the rushlight of the cottager, cheers the 
ow within, while it seeks not to be seen of the 
world, 

But her daughter, her lovely daughter !—with all the gen- 
tleness of her mother’s disposition, she unites the reat of 
her father’s heart, and the strength of her father’s under- 
standing. Her eyes, in their silent state, (if l may use the 
term,) give the beholder every idea of feminine softness; 
when sentiment or feeling animates them, how eloquent they 
are! When Roubigné talks, I hate vice, and despise folly ; 
when his wife speaks, I pity both; but the music of Julia’s 
tongue gives the throb of virtue to my heart, and lifts my soul 
to somewhat super-human. 

I mention not the graces of her form; yet they are such as 
would attract the admiration of those, by whom the beauties 
of her mind might not be understood. in one, as well as the 
other, there is a remarkable conjunction of tenderness with 
dignity ; but her beauty is of that sort, on which we cannot 
properly decide independently of the soul, because the first is 
never uninformed by the latter. 

To the flippancy which we are apt to ascribe to females of 
her age, she seems utterly a stranger. Her disposition in- 
deed appears to lean, in an uncommon degree, towards the 
serious. Yet she breaks forth at times into filial attempts at 
gaiety, to amuse that disquiet which she observes in her fa- 
ther ; but even then it looks like a conquest over the natural 

ensiveness of her mind. This melancholy might be held a 
ault in Julia; but the fortune of her family has been such, 
that none but those who are totally exempted from thinking, 
could have looked on r with indifference. 

It is only, indeed, when she would confer happiness on 
others, that she seems perfectly to enjoy it. he rustics 
around us talk of her afability and good humor with the 
liveliest gratitude ; and I have been witness to several scenes, 
where she dispensed mirth end gaiety to some poor families 
in our neighborhood, with a eountenance as cheerful as the 
most unthinking of them all. At those seasons, I have been 
tempted from the gravity natural to me, and borrowed from 
trifles a temporary happiness. Had you seen me yesterday 
dancing in the midst of a band of grape-gatherers, you would 
have blushed for your friend ; but 1 danced with Julia. 

T am called from Shag ee vy the approach of her 
whom I would describe. Her father has sent his servant to 
inform me, that his wife and daughter have agreed to accom 
pany him in a walk, as far as to a farm of mine, where I 

ave set about trying some experiments in agriculture. 
Roubigné is skilful in those things ; as forme, I know I shall 
lose money by them ; but it will not be lostto the public; and 
if I can even show what will not succeed, f shall do some- 
thing for the good of my neighbors, Methinks, too, if Julia 
de Roubigné would promise to come and look at them—But 
I see their family from my window. Farewell, 





LETTER VI. 
Julia to Maria. 

You rally me on the subject of the Count de Montauban, 
with that vivacity I have so often envied you the possession 
of. You say, you are sure you should like him vastly. ‘ What 
a blessing, in a remote province, where one is in danger of 
dying of ennui, to have this stiff, crusty, honorable Spaniard, 
to tease and make a fool of!” I have no thoughts of such 
amusement, and therefore I do not like him vastly ; but, I 
confess, [ begin to like him better than I did. He has lost 
much of that sternness, (dignity my father calls it,) which 
used to chill me when I approached him. He can talk of 
common things, in a common way ; and but yesterday he 
danced with me on the green, amidst a troop of honest rus- 
tics, whom [ wished to make happy at the small expense of 
sharing their happiness. All this, I allow, at first seemed 
foreign to the man; but he did not, as I have seen some of 
your wise le do, take great credit for letting himself down 
so low. He did it with a design of frankness, though some 
of his native loftiness remained in the execution. _ , 

We are much in his debt on the score of domestic happ- 
ness. He has become so far one of the a as to be wel- 
come at all times, a privilege he makes very frequent use of; 
and we find ourselves so much at ease with him, that we 
never think even of talking more than we choose, to entertain 
him. He will sit for an hour at the table where I am work- 
ing, with no other amusement than that of twisting shreds of 
my catgut into whimsical figures. ' 

I think that he also is not the worse for our society ; I sup 
pose him the happier for it, from the change in his sentiments 
of others, He ven disputes with my father, and will not al- 
low the world to be altogether so bad as he used todo. My 
father, who can now be merry at times, jokes him on his 
apostasy. He appealed to me this morning for the truth of 
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his argument. I told him I was unable to judge, because I 
kmew nothing of the world. ‘ And yet,” replied he gallantly, 
t jt is from you one should learn to think better of it! Enever 
gnew till I came hither, that it contained any thing so valua- 
ble as Mademoiselle de Roubigné.” I think he looked fool~ 
ish when he paid me this new mally I curtsied, with com- 

re enough. It is not from men like Montauban that one 
Brushes at a compliment. 


Besides the general addition to our good-humor, his so- 
ciety is particularly useful tome. His discourse frequently 
turns on subjects, from the discussion of which, though I am 
somewhat alraid to engage in it, I always find myself the 
wiser, Amidst the toils of his military life, Montauban has 
contrived to find leisure for the pursuit of very extensive and 
aseful knowledge. This, thoug! little solicitous to display, 
he is always ready to communicate ; and, as he finds me 
willing to be instructed, he seems to find a pleasure in in- 
structing me. 

My mother takes every opportunity of encouraging this 
sort of conversation. You have often heard her sentiments 
on the mutual advantage of such intercourse between the 
sexes. You will remember her frequent mention of a male 
friend, who died soon after her marriage, from whom, she has 
told us, she derived most of the little accomplishments her 
mind can boast of. ‘ Men,” she used to say, “ though the 
talk much of their friends, are seldom blest with a friend. 
The nature of that companionship, which they mistake for 
friendship, is really destructive of its existence ; because the 
delicacy of the last shrinks from the rude touch of the former ; 
and that, however pure in their own sentiments, the society 
which they see each other hold with third persons, is too 
gross, not to break those tender links, which are absolutely 
essential —— Girls,” said she, “ easily form a con- 
aection of a more refined sort ; but as it p er begins with 
romance, it seldom outlasts the years of ehildh , except 
when it degenerates into cabal and intrigue ; but that the 
friendship of one of each sex, when so circumstanced as to be 
distant from love, (which she affirmed might be the case,) has 
that combination of strength and delicacy which is equally 
formed to improve and delight.” 

There may be much reason in her arguments ; but I can- 
not, notwithstanding my esteem for him, easily think of Mon- 
tauban as my friend. He has not yet quite obliterated the 
fears I felt on our first acquaintance. He has, however, done 
much to conquer them ; and, if he goes on as he has begun, 
I know not what in time he may arrive at. Meantime, t am 
contented with Maria: our friendship has at least endured 
beyond the period assigned by my mother. Shall it not al- 
ways endure? TI know the answer which your heart will 

e—mine throbs while I think of it. 





LETTER VII. 
Montauban to Segarva. 


You complain of my silence. In truth I have nothing to 
say but to repeat, what is very unnecessary, my assurances of 
friendship to Segarva. My life is of a sort that produces no- 
thing—I mean in recital. To myself it is not vacant: I can 
be employed in marking the growth of a shrub; but I cannot 
describe its progress, nor even tell wiy its progress pleases 
m 


e. 

If the word society is confined to our own species, I enjoy 
very little of it. I should except that of the family I gave 
you an account of some time ago. I fear I am too often with 
them; I frequently resolve to be busy at home ; but I have 
scarce sat down to my table, when the picture of Roubigné’s 
parlor presents itself, and I think that my business may wait 
till to-morrow. 

I blush to tell you what a fool 1 am grown; or is it that I 
am nearer the truth than formerly? i begin to entertain 
doubts of my own dignity, and to think that man is not alto- 
gether formed for the sublime place I used to allot him. One 
can be very happy with much less trouble, than very wise : 
Thave discovered this at Roubigné’s. It is but conquering 
the name of trifles, which our pride would give things, and 
my hours at Roubigné’s are as importantly filled up as any 
employment could make them. 

fier all, what is our boasted philosophy to ourselves or 
others? Its consequence is often borrowed, more from the 
language it speaks, than the object it pursues, and its attain- 
ments valued, more from their difficulty, than their usefulness. 
But life takes its complexion from inferior things; and Provi- 
dence has wisely placed its real blessings within the reach of 
moderate abilities. We look for a station beyond them; it 
is fit that we too should have our reward ; and it is found in 
our vanity, Itis only from this canse, that I sometimes blush, 
as if I were unworthily employed, when I feel myself happy 
in doing nothing at Mons. de Roubigne’s fireside. 

Yet do not suppose that we are always employed in trifles. 

has a mind no less capable of important research, of ex- 
alted sentiment. 

Tam ern called away :—it saves you the continuation 
ofa very dull letter. I send this, such as it is, more as a title 
to receive one from you, than that it should stand for any 


thing of itself. Farewell. 





LETTER VIII. 
Julia to Maria. 

Prry me, Mana, pity me! even that quiet which my let- 
ters of late described, which I was contented to call happi- 
ness, is denicd me. There is a fatality which every where 
attends the family of the unfortunate Roubigné ; here, to the 
abodes of peace, perplexity pursues it; and it is destined to 
find new distresses, from those scanty sources to which it 

ed for comfort. 
Count de Montauban—why did he see me? why did 


he visit here? why did I listen to his discourse? though, 
Heaven knows, I meant not to deceive him! he has declared 
himself the lover of your Julia!—I own his virtues, I esteem 
his character, I know the gratitude too we owe him ; from all 
those circumstances I am doubly distressed at my situation ; 
but it is impossible, it is impossible that I should love him! 
How could he imagine that { should? or how does he still 
continue to imagine that I may be won to love him? I soften 
my refusal, because I would distress no man; Montauban, of 
all men, the least; but surely it was determined enough, to 
cut off all hopes of my ever altering my resolution. 

« Should not his pride teach him to cease such mortifying 
solicitations? How has it, in this instance alone, forsaken 
him? Methinks too he has acted ungenerously, in Jetting - 
mother know of his addresses. When I hinted this, he fell 
at my feet, and entreated me to forgive a passion so earnest 
as his, for calling in every possible assistance. Cruel! that, 
in this tenderest concern, that sex which is naturally feeble, 
should have other weaknesses to combat besides its own. 

I know my mother’s gentleness too well to have much to 
fear from her ; but the idea of my father’s displeasure is ter- 
rible. This morning, when I entreated my mother not to 
mention this matter to him, she informed me of her having 
already told him. It was an affair, she said, of so much im- 
portance to his family, that she durst not venture to conceal 
it. There was something in the coolness of her words that 
hurt me; but I stifled the answer which I was about to make, 
and only observed, that of that family I was the nearest con- 
cerned. ‘ You shall judge for yourself, my dear girl,” said 
she, resuming the natural gentleness of her manner, “ I will 
never pretend to controul your affections. Your opinions I 
always hold it my duty to guide ; experience, dearly bought 
perhaps, has given me some title to guide them. Believe 
me, there are dreams of romantic affection, which are apt to 
possess a minds, the reality of which is not to be found 
m nature. I donot blame you for doubting this at present ; 
but ns time will come when you shall be convinced of its 
truth, 

Isit so, Maria? Shall that period ever arrive, when my 
present feelings shall be forgotten? But, if it should, are 
they not now my conscience, and should I not be unjust to 
Montauban and myself, were I now to act against them ? 

I have seen my father. He came into my room in his 
usual way, and asked me if I chose to walk withhim. His 
words were the same they were wont to be; but I could dis- 
cover that his thoughts were different. He looked on me 
with a determined countenance, as if he prepared himself 
for contradiction. I concealed my uneasiness, however, and 
attended him with that appearance of cheerfulness, which I 
make it a point of duty to wear in his presence. He seemed 
to have expected something different; for I saw he was sof- 
tened from that hostility (may I call it?) of aspect, which 
he had assumed at first, and, during our walk, he expressed 
himself to me with unusual tenderness. Alas! too much so, 
Maria! Why am I obliged to offend him? When he called 
me the support and solace of his age ; when he blessed hea- 
ven for leaving him, in the worst of his misfortunes, his Julia 
to comfort him—why could I not then, amidst my filial tears, 
when my heart should have poured itself out in duty and fr 
titude, why could I not then assure him of its obedience ? © 

Write to me, for pity’s sake, write to me speedily. Assist 
me, counsel me, guide me—but say not that I should listen to 
Montauban. 





LETTER IX. 
Montauban to Segarva. 


I str down to write to Segarva, with the idea of his pre- 
sence at the time, and the idea was wont to be a pleasant 
one ; it is now mixed with a sort of uneasiness, like that which 
a man feels, who has offended, and would ask to be forgiven. 
The consciousness of what I meant by this letter to reveal, 
hangs like guilt upon my mind; therefore it is that I have so 
long delayed writing. If you shall think it weakness—Yet I 
know not how I can bear chiding on this point. 

But why should I doubt of your approving it? Our conver- 
sations on the sex might be just, but they touch not Julia de 
Roubigné. Conld my friend but see, but know her, I should 
need no other advocate to excuse the change of my senti- 
ments, 

Let me tell him, then, of my passion for that loveliest of 
women ; that it has prompted me to offer her a hand, which, 
he has sometimes heard me declare, should never give away 
my freedon. This sounded like something manly, but it 
was, in truth, a littleness of soul. He who pauses in the ex- 
ercise of every better affection of the heart, till he calculates 
the chances of danger or of ridicule, is the veriest of cowards ; 
but the resolution, though frequently made, is seldom or never 
adhered to; the voice of nature, of wisdom, and of virtue, is 
against it, 

To acquire such afriend as Julia de Roubigné—but friend 
is a word insignificant of the connection—to have one soul, 
one fate with her! to participate her happiness, to share her 
griefs! to be that single being to whom, the next to the Di- 
vinity, she pours out the feelings of her heart, to whom she 
speaks the gentlest of her wishes; to whom she sighs the 
most delicate of her fears ; to grant those wishes, to soothe 
those fears! to have such a woman (like our guardian angel, 
without his superiority) to whom we may unbosom our 
own !—the creation of pleasures is little ; this isa creation 
of soul to enjoy them! 

Call not mine the language of doating love ; Iam confi- 
dent how much reason is on my side, and will now hear Se- 
garva with patience, 

He will tell me of that fascinating power which women 





| possess when they would win us, which fades at once from 


the character of wife, But I know Julia de Roubigné well; 
she has grown up under the eye of the best of parente, un- 
schooled in the practices of her sex; she is ignorant of those 
arts of delusion which are taught by the society of women of 
the world. Ihave had opportunities of seeing her at all 
seasons, and in every altitude of mind. Her soul is too gen- 
tle for the touch of art ; an effort at deceit would wring it even 
to torture, 

He will remind me of the disparity of age, and tell me the 
danger of her affections wandering from one, whom, on com- 
es with herself, she will learn to think an old man.— 

ut Julia is of an order of beings superior to those whom ex- 
ternal form, and the trifling age of gallantry, can attract. 
Had she the flippancy of mind which those shallow qualities 
are able to allure, I think, Segarva, she were beneath the 
election of Montauban. 

{ remember our former conversations on the subject of 
marriage, when we were both of one side ; and that, then, 
you observed in me a certain wakeful jealousy of honor, 
which, you said, the smile of a wife on another man would 
rouse into disquiet.—Perhaps [ have heen sometimes too 
hasty that way in the sense of affronts from men; but the 
nicety of a soldier’s character, which must ever be out of the 
reach of question, may excuse it. I think I never showed 
suspicion of my friends ; and why to this lovely one, the de- 
licacy of whose virtue I would vouch agaiast the world, should 
I be more unjust than to others There is no fiend so ma- 
licious as to breathe detraction against my Julia. 

In short, I have canvassed all your objections, and I think 
I have answered them all, Forgive me for supposing you to 
make them ; and forgive me, when I tell you, that while I did 
so, methought I loved you less than I was wont to do. 

But I am anticipating blessings which may never arrive ; 
for the gentlest of her sex is yet cruel to Montauban ; but I 
trust it 1s only the maiden —— of a mind naturally fear- 
ful. She owned her esteem, her friendship—these are poor 
to the returns I ask ; but they must be exchanged for senti- 
ments more tender, they must yield to the ardor of mine. 
They must, they shall; I feel my heart expand with a glad 
foreboding that tells it of happiness to come. While I enjoy 
it, I wish for something more; let me hear, then, that my 
Segarva enjoys it too. 


LETTER X, 
Julia to Maria. 

You know not the heart of your Julia; yet impute it not 
to a want of confidence in your friendship. Its perplexity is 
of a nature so delicate, that I am sometimes afraid even to 
think on it myself; and often when I meant to reveal it to you, 
my utterance failed in the attempt. 

The character you have heard of the Count de Montau- 
ban is just; it is perhaps even less than he merits; for his 
virtues are of that unbending kind that does not easily stoop 
to the opinion of the world; to which the world, therofore, is 
not profuse of its eulogium. I revere his virtues, I esteem 
his good qualities ; but I cannot love him.—This must be my 
answer to others. But Maria has a right to something more ; 
she may be told my weakness, for her friendship can pity and 
support it. 

| fac then, that I have not a heart to bestow.—I blush 
even while I write this confession.—Yet to love merit like 
Savillon’s cannot be criminal.—Why, then, do I blush again, 
when I think of revealing it? 

You have seen him at Belville—Alas! you know not his 
worth; it is not easy to know it. Gentle, modest, retired 
from notice,—it was the lot of your Julia to discover it. She 
prized it the more that it was not common to all; and while 
she looked on it as the child of her own observation, it was 
vanity to know, it was virtue to cherish.—Alas! she was un- 
conscious of that period when it ceased to be virtue, and grew 
into passion! 

But whither am I wandering? I meant only to relate ; but 

our feelings speak for themselves before we can tell why we 
feel. 
Savillon’s father and mine were friends; his father was 
unfortunate, and mine was the friend of his misfortune ; hence 
arose a sort of dependence on the one side, which, on the 
other, I fear, was never entirely forgotten. I have sometimes 
observed this weakness in my father ; but the pride that leads 
to virtue may be pardoned. He thinks of a man as his infe~ 
rior, only that he may do him a kindness more freely. Sa- 
villon’s family, indeed, was not so noble as his mind ; my fa~ 
ther warmly acknowledged the excellence of the last ; but he 
had been taught, from earliest infancy, to consider a misfor- 
tune the want of the former. 

After the death of old Savillon, my father’s friendship and 

rotection were transferred to his son ; the time he could spare 
rom study was commonly spent at Belville. He appeared 
to feel in his situation that dependence I mentioned ; in mean 
souls this produces servility; in liberal minds it is the nurse 


: of honorable pride. There was a silent melancholy about 


Savillon which disdained the notice of superficial observers, 
and was never satisfied with superficial acquirements. His 
endowments did not attract the eye of the world; ge 
fixed the esteem and admiration of his friends. His frie 
indeed were few; and he seemed not to wish them many. 

To know such a man; to see his merit; to regret that yoke 
which fortune had laid upon him—I am bewildered in senti- 
ment again.—In truth, my story is the story of sentiment. 1 
would tell you how I began to love Savillon; but the trifles 
by which I now mark the progress of this attachment are too 
little for description. to . 

We are frequently together at that time of life, when a boy 
and a girl are not alarmed at being together. Savillon’s su- 
perior attainments made him a sort of master for your Julia. 








He used to teach me ideas; sometimes he flattered me by 
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saying that, in his turn, he learned from me. Our feelings 
were often equally disgusted with many of the common no- 
tions of mankind, and we early began to form a league against 
them. We began with an alliance of argument; but the 
heart was always appealed to in the last resort. 

The time at last came when I began to fear something im- 
proper in our friendship ; but the fears that should guard, be- 
tray us. They make pictures to our fancy, which the reason 
they call to their assi cannot ° 

In my rambles through the woods at Bellville, I have often 
turned into a different walk from that I first designed to take, 
because I suspected Savillon was there !—Alas! Maria, an 
ideal Savillon attended me, more dangerous than the real. 

But it was only from his absence I acquired a certain know- 
ledge of myself. I remember, on the eve of his departure, 
We were walking in the garden; my father was with us, He 
had been commendiag some carnation seeds, which he had 
just received from an eminent florist at Versailles. Savillon 
was examining some of them which my father had put into 
his hand; and soon after, when we came to a small plot, which 
I used to call my garden, he sowed a few of them in a par- 
ticular corner of it. I took little notice at the time; but not 
long after he was gone, the flowers began to appear. You 
cannot me | imagine the effect this trifling circumstance had 
upon me. I used to visit the spot by stealth, for a certain 
conscious feeling prevented my going openly thither, and 
watched the growth of those carnations with the care of a pa- 
rent for a desing child; and when they began to droop (I 
blush, Maria, to tell it), I have often watered them with my 
tears. 

Such is the account of my own feelings; but who shall tell 
me those of Savillon? I have seen him look such things !— 
but, alas! Maria, our wishes are traitors, and give us false 
intelligence. His soul is too noble to pour itself out in those 
trivial speeches which the other sex often address to ours. 
Savillon knows not the language of compliment ; yet methinks 
from Savillon it would please. May nota sense of his hum- 
ble fortune prevent him from speaking what he feels? When 
we were first acquainted, Julia de Roubigné was a name of 
some consequence ; fallen as she now is, it is now her time 
to be haughty, and Savillon is too generous to think other- 
wise. In our most exalted estate, my friend, we are not so 
difficult to win, as we are sometimes a to be; it un- 
fortunately happens that the best men think us the most so, 

I know I am partial to my own cause ; yet I am sensible 
of all the impropriety with which my conduct is attended. 
My conduct, did I call it? It is not my conduct ; I err but in 
thought. Yet, I fear, I suffered these thoughts at first with- 
out alarm. They have grown up, unchecked, in my bosom, 
and now I would control them in vain. Should I know my- 
self indifferent to Savillon, would not my pride set me free ? 
I sigh, and dare not say that it would, 

But there is something tenderer and less tumultuous in that 
feeling with which I now remember him, than when his pre- 
sence used to alarm me. Obliged to leave France, where 
fortune had denied him an inheritance, he is gone to Martie 
nique, on the invitation of an uncle, who has been several 
years settled in that island, When I think of the track of 
the ocean which separates us, my head grows dizzy as I 
think !—that this little heart should have its interests extended 
so far! that, on the other side of the Atlantic, there should 
exist a being, for whom it swells with imaginary hope, and 
trembles, alas! much oftener trembles, with imaginary fear. 

In such a situation, wonder not at my coldness to Mone 
tauban. I know not how itis; but methinks I esteem him 
less than I did, from the preposterous reason, that he loves 
me when I would not have him. I owe him gratitude in re- 
turn, though I cannot give him love ; but I involuntarily refuse 
him the first, because he asks the latter, which I have not to 
bestow, 

Would that he had never seen your Julia! I expect not a 
life of happiness, but had looked for one of quiet. There is 
something in the idea evenof peaceful sadness, which I could 
bear without repining; but I am not made for struggling with 
perplexity. 








LETTER XI. 
Julia to Maria. 

From your letters, Maria, I always find comfort and sa- 
tisfaction; and never did one arrive more seasonably than 
the last. When the soul is torn by contrary emotions, it is 
then we wish for a friend to reconcile us to ourselves; such a 
friend am I blessed with in you. Advice from my Maria is 
the language of wisdom without its severity; she can feel 
what is due to nature, while she speaks what is required of 
prudence, 

Thave ever thought as you do, “that it is not enough for a 
woman not to swerve from the duty of a wife; that to love 
another more than a husband, is an adultery of the heart; 
and not to love a husband with undivided affection, is @ vir- 
tual breach of the vow that unites us.” 

But I dare not own to my father the attachment from which 

these arguments are drawn. There is a sternness in hisidea 
of honor, from which I shrink with affright. Images of ven- 
geance.and destruction paint themselves to my mind, when I 
think of his discovering that weakness which I cannot hide 
from myself. Even before my mother, as his wife, I tremble, 
and dare not disclose it. 
_ How hard is the fate of your Julia! Unhappy from feel- 
ings which she cherished as harmless, which still she cannot 
think criminal, yet denied even the comfort of revealing, ex- 
cept to her Maria, the cause of her distress! Amidst the 
wreck of our family’s fortunes, I shared the common cala- 
mity ; must I now be robbed of the little treasure I have sav- 
ed, spoiled of my peace of mipd, and forbid the native free- 
dom of my affections. 





Iam called todinner. One of our neighbors is below, a 
distant relation of Montauban, with his wife and daughter. 
Another stranger, Lisette says, is also there, a captain of a 
ship, she thinks, whom she remembers having seen at Bel- 
ville. Must I go, then, and look unmeaning cheerfulness, 
and talk indifferent things, while my heart is torn with secret 
agitation? To feel distress, is painful; but to dissemble it, is 
torture, 

I have now time to think, and power to express my thoughts, 
It is midnight, and the world is hushed around me! After 
the agitation of this day, I feel something silently sad at my 
heart, that can pour itself out tom friend ! 

Savillon! cruel Savillon! but £ complain as if it were 
falsehood to have forgotten her whom perhaps he had never 
loved. 

She, too, must forget him—Maria! he is the husband of 
another! ‘That sea-captain, who dined with my father to- 
day, is just returned from Martinique. With a beating heart 
T heard him questioned of Savillon. With a beating heart I 
heard him tell of the riches he is said to have acquired by 
the death of that relation with whom he lived; but judge of 
its sensations, when he added, that Savillon was only pre- 
vented, by that event, from marrying the daughter of a rich 
cmon who had been destined for his wife on the very day 

is uncle died, and whem he was still to marry as soon as 
decency would permit. ‘And before this time,” said the 
stranger, “ he must be her husband.” 

Before this time !—while I was cherishi 
or, at least, while, amidst my distress, I had preserved, invio- 
late, the idea of his faith and my own. But whither does 
this delusion carry me? Savillon has broken no faith; to 
me he never yong it. Hide me, my friend, from the con- 
sciousness of my folly, or let it speak till its expiation be 
made, till I have banished Savillon from my mind. 

Must I, then, banish him from my mind? Must I forget 
the scenes of our early days, the opinions we formed, the au- 
thors we read, the music we played together? There was a 
time when I was wont to retire from the profanity of vulgar 
souls to indulge the remembrance. 


romantic hopes! 


I heard somebody tap at my door. I was in that state of 
mind which every thing terrifies ; I fancy I looked terrified, 
for my mother, when she entered, begged me, in a low voice, 
not to be alarmed 

“ T come to see you, Julia,” said she, “‘ before I go to bed ; 
methought you looked ill at supper.” ‘ Did I, mamma ?” 
said [; “I am well enough; indeed I am.” She pressed 
my hand gently ; I attempted to smile ; it was with difficulty 
I forbore weeping. 

“ Your mind, child,” continued my mother, “is too tender, 
I fear it is, for this bad world. You must learn to conquer 
some of its feelings, if you would be just to yourself; but I 
can pardon you, for I know how bewitching they are; but 
trust me, my love, they must not be indulged too far; they 

ison the quiet of our lives. Alas! we have too little at 
Post ! I am aware how ungracious the doctrine is ; but it is 
not the less true. If you ever have a child like yourself, you 
will tell her thig in your turn, and she will not believe you.” 

I was now weeping outright; it was the only answer I 
could make, My mother embraced me tenderly, and begged 
me to be calm, and endeavor to rest. I gave her my promise 
to go soon to bed; I am about to perform it; but to rest, 
Maria !—farewell ! 





LETTER XII. 
Julia to Maria. 

Wate I write, ris blotted by my tears. They 
fall not new for | = for my father; fon know not how 
he has wrung my heart. 

He had another appointment this day with that procureur, 
who once visited our village before. Sure there is something 
terrible in that man’s business. Alas! I formerly complain- 
ed of my father’s ill-humor, when he returned to us from a 
meeting with him; I knew not, unjust that I was, what rea- 
son he then might have for his chagrin; I am still ignorant 
of their transactions, but have too good ground for making 
ag conjectures. 

n his return in the evening, he found my mother and me 
in separate apartments. She has complained of a slight dis- 
order, from cold, I believe, these two or three days past, and 
had lain down on a couch in her own room, till my father 
should return. I was left alone, and sat down to read my 
favorjie Racine. 

: “ Iphigenia !” said my father, taking up the book, ‘ Iphi- 
genia!” He looked on me _, as he repeated the 
word. I cannot make you understand how much that single 
name expressed, nor how much that look. He pressed me 
to his bosom, and as he kissed me I felt a tear on his 
cheek. 

“ Your mother is in her own chamber, my love.” I offer- 
ed to go and fetch her; he held my hand fast, as if he would 
not have me leave him. We stood for some moments thus, 
till my mother, who had heard his voice, entered the room, 

We sat down by the fire, with my father between us. He 
looked on us alternately, with an affected cheerfulness, and 
spoke of indifferent things in a tone of gaiety rather unusual to 
him ; but it was easy to sce how foreign those appearances 
were to the real movements of his soul. 

- There was, at last, a pause of silence, which gave them 
time to overcome him, We saw a tear, which he was unable 
to repress, begin to steal from his eye. “ My dearest life!” 
said my mother, laying hold of his hand and kissing it; I 
pressed the other in mine. “ Yes,” said he, “I am still rich 
in blessings, while these are left me. You, my love, have 
ever shared my fortunes unrepining : I look up to you, as to 
a superior Being, who, for all his benefits, accepts of our gra- 





titude as the only recompense we have to make. This—thig 
last retreat, where I looked for peace at least, though it wag 
joined to poverty, we may soon be forced to leave! Wilt 
thou still pardon, still comfort the man, whose evil destiny 
has drawn thee along with it to ruin? And thou too, 
child, my Julia! thou wilt not forsake thy father's gray 
hairs! isfortune pursues him to the last; do thou but 
smile, my cherub, and he can bear it still. I threw my head on 
his knees, and bathed them with my tears. ‘“ Do not unmaa 
me,” he cried; “I would support my situation as becomes 
aman. Methinks for my own part, 1 could endure any thing 
——but my wife ! my child! can they bear want and wretched. 
ness?” “They can bear any thing with you,” said my mo 
ther. I started up I know not how ; I said something, I know 
not what; but at that moment I felt my heart roused as with 
the sound of a trumpet. My mother stood on one side, look« 
ing gently upwards, her hands, which were clasped together, 
leaning on my father’s shoulder. He had one hand on his side, 
the other pressed on his bosom, his figure seeming to rise 
above itself, and his eye bent steadily forward. Meth 

as I looked on them, I was above the fears of humanity! 

Le Blanc entered. ‘Tis enough,” said my father, take 
ing one or two strides through the room, his countenance still 
prenring os air of haughtiness. “ Go to my chamber, (said 

e to Le lane) I have some business for ycu. When they 
left the room, I felt the weakness of my soul return. I look. 
ed on my mother; she turned from me to hide her tears. [ 
fell on her neck and gave a loose to mine: “Do not weep, 
Julia!” was all she could utter, and she wept while she um 
tered it. 

When Le Blanc returned, he was pale as ashes, and his 
hands shook so that he could hardly carry in supper. My 
father came in a few minutes after him; he took his place at 
table in his usual way, and strove to look as he was wont to 
do, During the time of supper, I observed Le Blane fix his 
eye upon him; and, when he answered some little questions 
put to him by my father, his voice trembled in his throat, 

After being left by ourselves, we were for some time silent, 
My mother at last spoke through her tears: Do not, my 
dearest Roubigné,” said she, “ add to our misfortunes by an 
unkind concealment of them. Has any new calamity befall- 
enus? When we retired hither, did we not know the worst?” 
“ T am afraid not,” answered he, calmly, “ but my fears may 
not be altogether just. Do not be alarmed, my love, things 
may turn out better than they appear. I was affected too 
much before supper, and I could not conceal it. There are 
weak moments when we are not masters of ourselves. Wheo 
I looked on my Julia and you, when I thought on those trea- 
sures, I was a very coward; but I have resumed my forti- 
tude, and I think I can await the decision calmly. You shall 
know the whole, my love ; but let me prevail on you to be 
comforted in the mean time ; let not our distresses reach us 
before their time.” He rung for Le Blanc, and gave him di 
rections about some ordinary matters for next day. 

As I went upstairs to my room, I saw that poor fellow stand- 
ing at the window in the staircase. ‘ What do you here,” 
said I, “ Le Blanc?” ‘ Ah! Miss Julia,” said he, “ I know 
not well what I do.” He followed me into my room, without 
my bidding him, ‘My master has spokensotome! When 
he called me out before supper, as you saw, I went with him 
into his closet ; he wrote something down, as if he were sum- 
ming up money. ‘ Here are so much wages due to you, Le 
Blanc,” said he, putting the paper into my hand, “ you shall 
receive the money now ; for I know not how long these louis 
may be mine to give you.” I could not read the figures, Iam 
sure I could not; I was struck blind, as it were, when he 
spoke so, He held out the gold to me; I drew back: for I 
would not have touched it for the world: but he insisted on 
my taking it, till I fell on my knees, and entreated him not 
to kill me by offering such a thing. At length he threw it 
down on his table, and I saw him wipe his eyes with bis 
handkerchief. ‘My dear master !” said I, and I believe I 
took hold of his hand, for seeing him so made me forget my- 
self. He waved his hand for me to leave the room ; and, as 
I went down into the kitchen, if I had not burst into tears, I 
think I should have fainted away.” 

What will our destiny do with us? But I have learned of 

late to look on misery with less emotivun. My soul has sunk 
into a stupid indifference, and sometimes, when she is roused 
at all, I conceive a sort of pride in meeting distress with for- 
titude, since I cannot hope for the attainment of happiness. 
But my father, Maria!—thus to bear at once the weakness 
of age, the gripe of poverty, the buffets of a world with which 
his spirit is already at war !—there my heart bleeds again! 
The complaints I have made of those little harshnesses I 
have sometimes felt from him, rise up to my memory in the 
form of remorse. Had he been more perfectly indulgent, 
methinks I should have pitied him less. 
I was alarmed by hearing my mother’s bell. She had 
been seized with a sudden Be of sickness, and had almost 
fainted. She is now a geod deal better, and endeavors to 
make light of it; but at this time I am weaker than usual, 
and every appearance of danger frightens me. She ehid me 
for not having been a-bed. [ leave this open till the morm- 
ing, when I can inform you how she does. 


s — 

My mother has got up, though against the advice of my 
father and me. It may be fancy, but I think I see her eye 
languid and weighed down. I would stifle even the thoughts 
of danger, but cannot. Farewell. 


LETTER XIU, 
Lisette to Maria. 
Mapam,—I am commanded by my dear young lady to 
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write'to you, because she is not in a condition to write her- | 
gelf, I amsure I am little able either. I have a poor head for 
inditing at any time: and, at present, it is so full of the me- 
po scenes I have seen, that it goes round, as it were, at 
the thoughts of telling them. When I think what a lady I 
have lost !—'T’o be sure, ifever there was a saint on earth, 
Madame de Roubigné was she—but Heaven’s will be done! 

I believe Miss Julia wrote you a letter the day she was 
taken ill. She did not say much, for it was not her way to 
pe troublesome with her complaints ; but we all saw by her 
jooks how distressed she was, That night my master fay in 
a separate apartment, and I sat up by her bedside ; I heard 
her tossing and restless all night long; and now and then, 
when she got a few moments sleep, she would moan through 
it sadly, and presently wake — with a start, as if some- 
thing had frightened er. Inthe morning a physician was 
sent for, who caused her to be blooded, and we thought her 
the better for it; but that was br be a short time, and the 
next night she was worse than before, and complained of 
violent pains all over her body, and particularly her breast, 
and did not once shut her eyes to sleep. They tooka great- 
er quantity of blood from her now than at first; and in the 
evening she had a blister put on, and the doctor sat by her 

the night. All this time Miss Julia was scarce ever 

out of her mother’s chamber, except imes for a quarter 
ofan hour, when the doctor begged of her to go, and he and 
I were both attending my lady. My master, indeed, that 
last night took her away, and prevailed on her to put off her 
clothes and go to bed; and I heard him say to her ina whis- 
per, when ‘they had got upon the stairs, “My Julia, have 
ity on yourselffor my sake ; let me not lose both ;’—and 

e wept, f saw, es he spoke; and she burst into tears. 

The fourth day my lady continued much in the same way, 
but —_ the might she wandered a deal, and spoke 
much of her husband and daughter, and frequently mention- 
ed the Count de Montauban. The doctor ordered some 
things, I forget their proper name, to be laid to the soles of 
her feet, which seemed to relieve her head much ; for she was 
tnore distinct towards morning, and knew me when I gave 
her drink, and called me by my name, which she had not 
done before, but had taken me for my young lady; but her 
voice was fainter than ever, and her bh sician looked more 
alarmed, when he visited her, than I had seen him do all the 
rest of her illness. My master was then in the room, and 
presently they went out together; my lady called me to her, 
and asked who had gone out; when I told her, she said, “I 
guess the reason ; but, Heaven be praised, I can think of it 
without terror.” 

Her daughter entered the room just then; she went up to 
her mother, and asked how she found herself. ‘ More at 
ease, my Child,” said she, “but I will not deceive you into 
hope; I believe this momentary relief is a fatal symptom; 
my own feelings tell me so, and the doctor's looks confirm 
them.” “Do not speak so, my dearest mother! for Hea- 
veu’s sake do not!” was all she could answer. 

The doctor returned along with my master. He felt my 
lady’s pulse; Miss Julia looked up wildly in his face ; my 
taster turned aside his head; but my lady, sweet angel, was 
calm and gentle as alamb. “Do not flatter me ;” said she, 
when the doctor let go her arm; ‘ I know you think I cannot 
recover.” ‘fam not without hopes, Madam,” he replied, 
be a I confess my fears are stronger than my hopes.” 
My lady looked upwards for a moment, as I have often seen 
her do in health. Her daughter flung herself on the bed ; I 
thought she had fallen into a swoon, and wanted to lift her up 
in my arms, though I was all of a tremble, and could hardly 
‘support myself. She started up, and would have spoken to 
her mother ; but she wept, and sobbed, and could not. My 
lady begged her to be composed ; my master could not speak, 
but he laid hold of her hand, and, with a sort of gentle Son 
led her out of, the room. 

My lady com;lained of a dryness on her mouth and lips ; 
the doctor gave her a glass of water, into which he poured a 
little somewhat out of aphial ; she thanked him when she had 
drunk it, and seemed to speak easier ; he said he should leave 
her for a little. Mons.de Roubigné came in, ‘ Attend my 
daughter,” said she to me; and I thought she wanted to be 

e with my master. 

Ifound Miss Julia in the parlor, leaning on the table, her 
cheek resting on her hand; when I spoke, she fell a-crying 
again. Soon after her father came in, and told her that her 
mother wished to see her ; she returned along with my mas- 
ter, and they were some time together. 

When I was called, I found my lady very low, by reason, 
as I suppose, she had worn herself out in speaking to them, 

The doctor said so too when he returned; and in the afters 
noon, when I attended him down stairs, he said to me, “ That 
excellent lady is going fast.” He promised to see her again 
m two hours ; but before that time we found she had grown 
much worse, and had lost her speech altogether ; and when 
he came, he said nothing was to be done, but to make her as 
hey Pet, and offered to stay with her himself; which 
he did till about three next morning, when the dear good lady 





hy: 
er daughter fainted away, and it was a long time before 
the physician could recover her. It is wonderful how my 
master bears up, in order to comfort her; but one may see 
how heavy his grief is on him for all that. This morning 
Miss Julia desired me to attend her to the chamber where 
er mother’s corpse is laid. I was surprised to hear her 
Speak so calmly as she did; and, though I made so free as 
to dissuade her much at first, yet she persuaded me she could 
bear it well enough ; and I went with her accordingly, But 
when we came near the door, she stopped, and pulled me 
back into her room, and leaned on my arm, and fell into a 
violent fit of weeping; yet, when I begged her to give over 
thoughts of going, she said she was easv again, and would go. 





Ard thus two or three times she went and returned, till, at 
last, she opened the door, in desperation, as one may say, 
and I went in close behind her. The first sight we saw was 
Mons. de Roubigné at the bedside, bending over the corpse, 
and holding one of its hands in his. “ Owen me, Lisette,” 
cried she, and leaned back on me again. My master turned 
about as she spoke; his daughter took courage, as it were, 
then, and walked up to the body, and took the hand that her 
father had just let drop, and kissed it, ‘ My child!” said he. 
“My father!” answered my dear young lady, and they 
clasped one another in their arms. I could not help bursting 
into tears when I saw them; yet it was not altogether for 
grief neither. I know not how it was, but I weep when I 
think of it yet. May Heaven bless them both, and preserve 
them to support one another! 

My lady’s bell rung, and she asked me if I had written to 
you. When I told her I had, she inquired if I had sent off 
the letter, and I was fain to say yes, lest she should ask me 
to read it, and I knew how bad it must be for her to hear all 
Ihave told your ladyship repeated. I am sure it is a sad 
scrawl, and little worth your reading, were it not that it con- 
cerns so dear a friend of yours as my lady is; and I have 


told ane just as they happened, and as they came up to my 
whic 


mind, is indeed but in a confused way still. But I 
ever am, Madam, with respect, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 


LIsETTE. 
LETTER XIV. 
Julia to Maria. 

Ar last, my Maria, I am able to write. In the sad society 
of my afflicted father, I have found no restraint on my sor- 
rows. We have indulged them to the full; their first turbu- 
lence is subsided, and the still quiet grief that now presses on 
my bosom, is such as my friend may participate. 

Your loss is common to thousands. Such is the hackney- 
ed consolation of ordinary minds, availing even when it is 
true. But mine is not common; it is not merely to lose a 
mother, the best, the most indulgent of mothers!—Think, 
Maria, think of your Julia’s situation! how helpless, how 
forlorn she is!—A. father pursued by misfortune to the wane 
of life ; but, alas! he looks to her for — He has out- 
lived the last of his friends, and those who should have been 
linked to him by the ties of blood, the same fatal disputes, 
which ruined his fortune, have shaken from his side. Be- 
yond him,—and he is old, and affliction blasts his age !—be- 
yond him, Maria, and but for thee,—the world were desolate 
around me, 

My mother !—you have seen, you have known her. Her 
guutle, but assured spirit, was the tutelary power to which 
we ever looked up for comfort and protection; to the last mo- 
ment it enlightened herself, and guided us. The night be- 
fore she died, she called me ta ner bedside: “I feel, my 
child,” said she, “as the greatest bitterness of parting, the 
thought of leaving you to affliction and distress. I have but 


| One consolation to receive 0: to bestow ; a reliance on that 


merciful Being, who, in this hour, as in all the past, has not 
forsaken me. Next to “at Being, you will shortly be the 
only remaining support of the unfortunate Roubigné. I had 


| of late looked on one n-easure as the means of procuring his 


age an additional stay 3 but I will not prescribe your conduct, 
or oa your heart. ‘know the purity of your sentiments, the 
warmth of your filixl affection ; to those and the guidance of 
Heaven——” She had spoken thus far with difficulty ; her 
voice now failed in the attempt. My father came into the 
room; he sat down by me; pe stretched out her hand, and 
joining ours, which were both laid on the bed together, she 
clasped them with a feeble pressure, leaned backward, seem- 
ingly worn cut with the exertion, and looked up to heaven, 
as if directing us thither for that assistance which her words 
had bequeathed us—her last words! for after that she could 
scarcely speak to be heard, and only uttered some broken 
syllabies, till she lost the power of utterance altogether. 

‘Thest: words cannot be forgotten! they press upon my 
mind with the sacredness of a parent’s dying instructions! 
But that measure they suggested—is it not against the 
dictates of a still superior power? I feel the thoughts of it 
as ofa crime. Should it be so, Maria? or do I mistake the 
whispers of inclination for the suggestions of conscience ? 
Yet. [ think I have searched my bosom impartially, and its 
ansiwer is uni Were it otherwise, should it ever be 
ovierwise, what would not your Julia do, to smooth the latter 
days of a father, on whose gray hairs distresses are multi- 
plied ! 

Methinks, since this last blow, he is greatly changed. The 
haughtiness of spirit, which seemed to brave, but, in reality, was 
irritated by misfortune, has left him. He looks calmly upon 
things ; they affuct him more, but hurt him less; his tears 
fall oftener, but they are less terrible than the sullen gloom 
which used to darken his aspect. I can now mingle mine 
with his, free to affliction, without uneasiness or fear; and 
those offices of kindness, which once my piety exacted, are 
now the offering of my heart. : 

Montauban has behaved, on this occasion, as became his 
character. How perfect were it, but for that weakness which 
regards your Julia! He came to see my father the day after 
that on which my mother died. “I will not endeavor,” said 
he, “to stop the current of your grief; that comfort which 
the world offers at times like these, flows not from feeling, 
and cannot be addressed to it. Your sorrow is just; T come 
to give you leisure to indulge it; employ me in irksome 
offices which distress us more than the tears they oblige us 
todry ; think nothing too mean to impose on me, that canany 
how relieve my friend,” 

And this friend hie deuoh oe is forced to deprive him of, 


Such at least is the common pride of the sex, that will not 
brook any other connection where one is rejected. I am as- 
sailed by motives on every hand; but my own — are 
still unconquered. Support them, my ever-faithful Maria, 
if they are just ; if not—but they cannot be unjust. 

The only friend, of my own sex, whom I besides 
thee, is now no more! We needed no additi tie; yet, 
methinks, in the grief of my heart, I lean upon yours with 
increasing affection, Thou too—I will not say pity—thou 
shalt love me more. 





LETTER XV. 
Julia © Maria. 

I wave, this moment, received your answer to my last. 
Ah! my friend, it answers notas I wished. Is this froward- 
ness in me, to hear with pl only the arg on one 
side, when my conduct should be guided by those on both ? 
* You say, it is from the absence of Savillon, that the im- 
pression he had made on my heart has gained its present 
strength ; that the contemplation of distant objects is always 
stronger than the sense of present ones ; and that, were I to 
see him now, were I daily to behold him the husband of an- 
other, I should soon grow tranquil at the sight. That it is 
injustice to myself, and a want of that proper pride which 
should be the constant attendant of our sex, to suffer this un- 
happy attachment to overcome my mind; and that, after 
looking calmly on the world, you cannot allow so much force 
to those impressions, as our youth was apt tosuppose in them. 
That they are commonly vanquished by an effort to vanquish 
them; and that the sinking under their pressure is one of 
those diseases of the mind which, like certain diseases of 
the body, the exercise of its better faculties will very soon 
remove.” 

There is reason in all this ; but while you argue from rea- 
son, I must decide from my feeli n every one’s own 
case, there is a rule of judging, which is not the less power- 
ful that one cannot express it. I insist not on the memory of 
Savillon; I can forget him, I think 1 can—time will be kind 
that way—it is fit 1 should forget him—he is happy, as the 
husband of another.—But should I wed any man, be his 
worth what it may, if I feel not that livel prelovence for him, 
which waits not for reasoning to persuade its consent? The 
suggestions I have heard of Montauban’s unwearied love, 
his uncommon virtues, winning my affections in a state of 
wedlock, I have always held a very oo experiment ; 
there is equivocation in those vows which umite us to a hus- 
band, our affection for whom we leave tocontingency. “ But 
I already esteem and admire him.” It is most true !—wh 
is he not contented with my esteem and admiration? If 
those feelings are to be ripened into love, let him wait that 

eriod when my hand may be his without a blush. This I 
oan already told him; he almost owned the injustice of his 
request, but pleaded the ardor of passion in excuse. Is this 
fair dealing, Maria? that his feelings are to be an apology 
= 7 suit, while mine are not allowed to be a reason for re- 
usal ? 





I am called away by my father ; [ heard the Count’s voice 
below some time before. There was a solemnity in my fa- 
ther’s manner of asking me down, which indicates ing 
important in his visit. You shall hear what that is before this 
letter is closed.—Again ! he is come to fetch me. 

Maria! let me recover .my surprise ! Yet why should [ 
be surprised at the ity of ban? I know the 
native nobleness of his soul.—Was it in such a girl as me to 
enfeeble it so long? 

My father led me into the parlor. Montauban was stand- 
ing in a pensive posture ; he made me a silent bow. I was 
a in a chair, standing near another, which the Count 

ad occupied before ; he satdown. My father watked to the 
window ; his back was to us. Montauban put himself once 
= twice into the attitude of speaking; but we were still si- 
ent. 

My father turned and approached us. “ The Count bas 
something to communicate, Julia. Would you choose, Sir, 
that it should be addressed to her alone?” “ No,” answer- 
ed he, “it is an expiation to both, and both should hear it 
made. I fear I have unwittingly been the cause of disquiet 
to a family, whose society, for some time past, has been one 
of the chief sweeteners of my life. They know my grati- 
tude for the blessing of that intimacy they were kind enough 
to-allow me. When I wished for a more tender connection, 
they could not blame my wish; but when I pressed it so far 
as to wound their peace, { war unworthy of the esteem they 
had formerly given, an esteem I cannot now bear to lose. 
When I cease my suit, Miss Julia, let it speak, not a dimino- 
tion, but an increase of my affection. If that regard, which 

‘ou often had the generosity to confess for me, was impaired 

y my addresses, let me recover it by this sacrifice of my 
hopes ; and, while I devote to your quiet the solicitations of 
my love, let it confirm to me every privilege of the most sa- 
cred friendship.” 

Such were the words of Montauban. I know not what 
answer I made; Ir ber a t of admi yaad 
no more. At that instant he seemed nobler than ever; and 
when, in spite of his firmness a tear broke forth, my pity ab- 
most carried me beyond esteem. How nepPy migh: tus 
man make another! Julia de Roubigné is fated to be mase~ 
rable! 








* * * * * * 
LETTER XVI. 
The Count de Montauban to Mons. Dunergne, at Paris. 
— * . . _ 





I mave sent only three of the bills f e-oneed in my last 
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JULIA DE ROUBIGNE. 





to remit; that for five thousand, and the other for twelve 
livres, at short dates, I have retained, as, I believe, 

I shall have use for them here. You may discount some 
the others, if you want money for immediate use, which, how- 
ever, I imagine, will not be the case. P 

I beg ou may, annotate upon receipt of this, send the 
inclosed letter as directed. ‘The name in the superscription 
I have made Vervette, though my steward, from whom I take 
it, is not sure if it be exactly that: butas he tells me the man 
18 @ procureur of some practice, and is certain as to the place 
of his residence, I imagine you will have no difficulty in find- 
ing him, I wish my letter to reach him in Paris; but if you 
hear that he has gone into the country, send me notice by 
the messenger, who is to fetch down my uncle’s papers, by 
whom I shall receive your .enawer sooner than by post, 

. a 





LETTER XVII. 
Lisette to Maria. 
Mapa, 

I maxe bold to write this, in great haste, because I am 
sensible of your friendship for my lady, and that you will 
thank me for giving you an opportunity of wying to serve her 
father and her in their present distress. She, poor lady, is 
in such a situation as not to be able to write; and besides, 
she is so noble-minded, that I dare be sworn she would not 
tell you the worst, lest it should look like asking your assist- 


ance. 
How shall I tell you, Madam? My poor master is in dan- 
t of being forced away from us, and thrown into prison, A 
fet, it seems, owing to some people in Paris, on account of 
expenses about that unfortunate lawsuit, has been put into 
the hands of a procureur, who will not hear of any delay in 
the payment of it; and he was here this morning, and told 
my master, as Le Blanc overheard, that, if he could not pro- 
cure the money in three hours time, he must attend him to a 
jail. My master wished to conceal this from his daughter, 
and desired the procureur to do his duty without any noise 
or disturbance ; but Le Blanc had scarcely gone up stairs, 
when she called him, and inquired about that man’s business ; 
and he could not hide it, his heart was so full, and so he told 
her all that had passed below. Then she flew down to her 
father’s room, and hung about him in such a manner, weep- 
ing and sobbing, that it would have melted the heart of a 
savage, and so, to be sure, I said to the procureur; but he 
did not mind me a bit, nor my lady neither, though she look- 
ed so, as I never beheld in all my life, and I was terrified to 
see her so, and said all I could to comfort her, but to no pur- 
pose. At last, a servant of the procureur brought him a let- 
ter, and presently he went out of the house, but left two of 
his attendants to watch that my master should not escape ; 
and they are now here, and they say that he cannot grant 
any respite ; but that, as sure as can be, when he returns, 
he will take away Mons. de Roubigné to prison. I send this 
by a boy, a nephew of Le Blanc’s, who serves a gentleman 
in this province, who is just now going post to Paris, and the 
boy called on his way, by good fortune, to see his uncle, I 
am, in haste, your very faithful and obedient servant, 
LIsETTE. 
My lady is much more composed now, and so is my mas- 
ter. The procureur has not returned yet, and I have a 
sort of hope; yet God knows whence it should be, ex- 
cept from your ladyship. 


LETTER XVIII. 
Lisette to Maria, 4 

To be sure, Madam, you must have been much affected 
with the distress in our family, of which I informed you in 
my last, idering what a friendship there is between my 
dear lady and you. And now [am much vexed, that I should 
have given you so much uneasiness in vain, and send this to 
let you know of the happy deliverance my master has met 
with, from that most generous of men, the Count de Mon- 
tauban ; I say, the most generous of men, as to be sure he 
is, to advance so large.a sum without any near prospect of 
being repaid, and without ever being asked to do such a fa- 
vor ; fort verily believe my master would die before he would 
ask such a favor of any one, so high-minded he is, notwith- 
standing all his misfortunes. He is just now gone to see the 
Count, for that noble-hearted gentleman would not come to 
our house, lest, as Mons. de Roubigné said, he should seem 
to triumph in the effects of his own generosity. Indeed, the 
~- was done as if it bad been by witchcraft, without one 
of this family suspecting such a matter ; and the procureur 
never came back at all, only he sent a paper, discharging the 
debt, to one of the men he had left behind, who, upon that, 
behaved very civilly, and went away with much better man- 
ners, forsooth, than they came ; but Le Blanc followed them 
to the village, where they met the procureur, and thus it was 
that we discovered the debt to have been paid by the Count, 
who, it seems, had sent that letter, but without a name, which 
the procureur received, when he left us at the time [ wrote 
your ladyship last. 





Mons. de Roubigné is returned from his visit to the Count 
de Montauban, and has been a long time closeted with m 
lady, and, to be sure, something particular must have passed, 
but what it is I cannot guess ; only I am certain it is some- 
thing more than common, because I was in the way when 
they parted, and my lady passed me, and I saw by her looks 
that there had been something. hen she went into her 
chamber, I followed her, and there she sat down, leaning her 
arm on her dressing-table, and gave such a sigh, as I thought 
her heart would have burst with it. Then I thought I might 
speak, and asked if she wasnot well. “ Very well, Lisette,” 





said she ; but she saidit as if she was not well for all that, 
breathing strongly as she spoke the words, as one does when 
one has run one’s self out of breath. ‘Leave me, child,” 
said she, ‘I will call you again by and bye.” And so [left 
her as she bid me, wal as I went out of the room, shutting the 
door softly behind me, I heard her start up from her chair, 
and say to herself, “ The lot is cast!” I think that was it. 


My master has been all this while in his study, writing, 
and just now he called Le Blanc, and gave him a letter for 
the Count de Montauban; and Le Blanc told me, as he 
passed, that Mons. de Roubigné looked gayer, and more in 
spirits, than usual, when he gave ithim. My lady is stillin 
her chamber alone, and has never called me, as she promis- 
ed. Poor dear soul! I am sure I would do any thing to serve 
her, that I would; and well I may, for she is the kindest, 
sweetest lady to me, and so indeed she is to every body. 

And now, Madam, [ am sure I should ask a thousand 
pardons for using the freedom to write to you in such a man- 
ner, just by starts, as things happen. But I am sensible 
your ladyship will not impute my doing so to any want of re- 
spect, but only to my desire ot giving your ladyship an ac- 
count of the situation of my lady, and of this family, which 
you were so condescending as to say, after my first letter, 
you were much obliged to me for giving you, and begged that 


it might be in my own style, which, to be sure, is none of 


the best ; but which your ladyship will be so good as pardon, 
especially as I am, when [ write to you about these things, 
in a flutter, as one may say, as well as having little time to 
order my expressions for the best—I am, honored Madam, 
with due respect, your faithful and obedient servant, 
LisETTeE, 


LETTER XIX. 
Julia to Maria, 


In the intricacies of my fate, or of my conduct, I have long 
been accustomed to consider you my support and my judge. 
For some days past these have come thick upon me ; but I 
could not find composure enough to state them coolly even to 
myself. Atthis hour of midnight, I have summoned up a 
still recollection of the past ; and with you, as my other con- 
science, I will unfold and examine it. 

The ready zeal of my faithful Lisette has, I_ understand, 
saved me a recital of the distress in which my father found 
himself involved, from the consequences of that lawsuit we 
have so often lamented. I could only share it with him ; but 
a more effectual friend stepped forth in the Count de Mon- 
tauban. His generosity relieved my father, and gave him 
back to freedom and your Julia. 

The manner of his doing this, was such as the delicacy of 
a mind, jealous of its own honor, would prompt in the cause 
of another’s. I thought I saw a circumstance, previous to 
the Count’s performing it, which added to that delicacy. My 
father did not then perceive this; it was not till he waited on 
Montauban, that the force of it struck his mind, 

When he returned home, I saw some remains of that pride, 
which formerly rankled under the receipt of favors it was 
unable to return. “ My Julia,” said he, “ your father is un- 
happy, every way unhappy ; butit is fit I should be humble 
—Pierre de Roubigné must learn humility!’ He uttered 
these words in a tone that frightened me ; I could not speak. 
He saw me confused, I believe, and putting on a milder as- 
pect, took my hand and kissed it. “Heaven knows, that 
or myself, I rate not life or liberty at much ;—but, when I 
thought what my child must suffer—IJ alone am left to pro- 
tect her—and I am old and weak, and must ask for that as- 
sistance which I am unable to repay.” ‘The generous, 
Sir,” said I, “know from their own hearts what your’s can 
feel: all beyond is accident alone.” ‘ The generous, in- 
deed, my child! but you know not all the generusity of Mon- 
tauban. When he tore himself from those hopes which his 
love had taught him ; when he renounced his pretensions to 
that hand, which I know can alone confer happiness on his 
life ; it was but for a more delicate gg | of relieving 
thy father. ‘I could not,’ said he, ‘while I sought your 
daughter’s love, bear the appearance of purchasing it by a 
favor ; now, when I have renounced it for ever, I am free to 
the offices of friendship.” Had you seen him, Julia, when 
he pronounced this for ever! great as his soul is, he wept! 
by Heaven he wept, at pronouncin it! These tears, Julia, 
these tears of my friend! Would I had met my dungeon in 
silence !—they had not torn my heart thus !” 

Maria, mine was swelled to a sort of enthusiastic mad- 
ness— 

T fell at his feet. 

‘No, my father, they shall not. Amidst the fall of her 
family, your daughter shall not stand aloof in safety. She 
should have shared the prison of her father in the pride of ad- 
versity ; behold her now the partner of his humiliation! Tell 
the Count de Montauban, that Julia de Roubigné offers that 
hand to his generosity, which she refused to his solicitation ; 
—tell him also, she is above deceit: she will not conceal the 
small value of the gift. *Tis but the offering of a wretch, 
who would somehow requite the sufferings of her father and 
the services of his friend. Ifhe shall now reject it, thatugly 
debt, which his unhappiness lays us under, will be repaid in 
the debasement she endures; if he accepts of it as it is, tell 
him, its mistress is not ignorant of the duty that should at- 
tend it. 

My father seemed to recover at my words; yet surprise 
was mixed with the satisfaction his countenance expressed. 
“ Are these your sentiments, my love ?” pressing my hand 
closer in his. The heroism of duty was wasted—I answer- 
ed him with my tears. “ Speak,” said he, “ my Julia, cool- 
ly ; and let not the distresses of your father warp your reso- 
lution, He can endure any thing ; even his grattude shall 








be silenced.” ——My fortitude revived again ———“« There ig 
some weakness, Sir, attends even our best resolves: ming 
- not — i. : - Rey, sop fixed, and I have 

em, e asked, if he might acquaint Mons. de Montay, 
ban. “ Immediately, Sir.” f tant ‘if you please; the 
sooner he knows my resolution, the more will he see it flow. 
ing from my heart.” My father went into his s > and 
wrote a letter which he read to me, It was not all I could 
have wished, yet I could not mend it by correction, Who 
shall give words to the soul at such a time? My very 
thoughts are not accurate expressions of what I feel: there 
is something busy about my heart, which [ cannot reduce 
into thinking. —Oh! Maria ! 

Montauban came immediately on receipt of this letter; we 
did not expect him that night ; we were at supper. In what 
a situation was your Julia while it lasted? In this terrible in. 
terval, I was obliged‘to meet his eye sometimes, in address. 
ing ordinary civilities to him. To see him, to speak to him 
thus, while the fate of my life was within the power of a few 
little words, was such torture, as it required the utmost of 
resolution to bear. My father saw it, and put as speedy ay 
end to our meal as possible. —We were left alone. 

My father spoke first, not without hesitation. M 
was still more confused, but it was the confusion of a 
man. He spoke some half sentences about the delicacy of 
my sentiments and his own : but was entangled there, and, I 
think, not able to extricate himself. At last, turning fuller 
towards me, who sat the silent victim of the scene, 
should I score threes that word when writing to a) yet 
it is a bad one, and I pray you to forgive it,) he said he knew 
his own unworthiness of that hand, which my generosity had 
now allowed him to hope for: but that every endeavor of his 
future life—the rest was common-place ; for his sex have but 
one sort of expression for the exulting modesty of success 
my father put my hand in his—I was obliged to raise 
eyes from the ground, and look on him; his were bent ear. 
nestly onme; there was too, too much joy in them, Maria; 
mine could not bear them long. “That hand,” said my fae 
ther, “is the last treasure of Roubigné. Fallen as his fortunes 
are, not the wealth of worlds had purchased it: to your 
friendship, to your virtue, he is blessed in bequeathing if.” 
‘T know its value,” said the Count, “ and receive it as the 
dearest gift of Heaven and you.” He kissed my hand with 
rapture. —— 

t is done, and I am Montauban’s for ever ! 





LETTER XX. 
Montauban to Segarva. 


Give me joy, Segarva, give me joy—the lovely Juua is 
mine. Let not the torpid considerations of prudence, which 
your last letter contained, rise up to check the happiness of 
your friend, or that which his good fortune will bestow on 

ou. Trust me, thy fears are groundless—didst thou but 

now her as I do!—Perhaps I am more tender that wa: 
than usual; but there were some of your fears I felt a 
in reading. Talk not of the looseness of marriage vows in 
France, nor compare her with those women of it, whose 
heads are giddy with the follies of fashion, and whose hearts 
are debauch ve its votaries. Her virtue 
was ever above the breath of suspicion, and I dare pledge my 
life, it will ever continue so. But that is not enough ; I can 
feel as you do, that it is not enough. I know the nobleness 
of her soul, the delicacy of her sentiments. She would not 
give me her hand except from motives of regard and affec- 
tion, were I master of millions. I rejoice that her situation 
is such, as infers no suspicion of interestedness in me; were 
she not Julia de Roubigné, I would not have wedded her 
with the world for her dower, 

You talk of her former reluctance ; but I am not young 
enough to imagine that it is impossible for a marriage to be 
happy without that | ag! of rapture, which lovers have felt 
and poets described. Those starts of passion are not the 
basis for wedded felicity, which wisdom would choose, be- 
cause they are only the delirium of a month, which posses 
sion destroys, and disappointment follows. I have perfect 
confidence in the affection of Julia, though it is not of that in- 
temperate kind which some brides have shown. Had 
seen her eyes, how they spoke, when her father gave me 
hand! There was still reluctance in them, @ reluctance 
more winning than all the flush of consent could have made 
her. Modesty and fear, esteem and gratitude, darkened and 
enlightened them by turns; and those tears, those silent 
tears, which they shed, gave me a more sacred bond of her 
> ts te than it was in the power of words to have form- 





I have sometimes allowed myself to think, or rather I have 
supposed you thinking, it might be held an imputation on the 
— of her affection, that Sen an act of generosity towards 

er father (with the circumstances of which I was under the ne- 
cessity of acquainting you in my last), her hand became rather 
a debt of gratitude than a ik of love. But there is a de- 
ception in those romantic sounds, which tell us, that pure af 
fection should be unbiassed in its disposal of a lover or a 
mistress. If they say that affection is a mere involuntary 
impulse, neither ‘waiting the decisions of reason, or the dis- 
suasives of prudence, do they not in reality degrade us to 
machines, which are blindly actuated by some uncontrolable 
power? If they allow a woman reasonable motives for her 
attachment, what can be stronger than those sentiments 
which excite her esteem, and those proofs of them which 
produce her gratitude ? 

But why do I thus reason on my happiness? I feel no fears, 
no suspicion of alloy to it; and I will not search for them in 
abstract opinion, or in distant conjecture. ; 

Tuesday next is fixed for the day that is to unite us; the 
show and ceremony that mingle so ill with the feelings of a 
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ime like this, our situation here renders unnecessary. A 
of those simple ornaments in which my Julia meets the 

of the admiring rustics around us, are more congenial to 
beauty, than all the trappings of Te magnificence. 


passing a week or two here, before removing to 
Tolacken, where l must then carry my wife, to few 


zg 


their mistress, and receive that sort of e, whic! 
hope I have taught them to sar bene the heart. Those re- 
‘gtions of my family, who live in that neighborhood, must come 


and learn to love me better than they did. Methinks I shall 
now be more easily ‘—_ with them than I formerly was. 
[know not if it is nobler to despise insignificant people, than 
to bear with them coolly ; but [believe it is much less agree- 
able, The asperities of our own mind recoil on itself. Julia 
bes shown me the bliss of losing them. 

Could [ hope for my Segarva at Montauban ?—Much as I 
doat on my lovely bride, there wants the last approval of my 
soul, till he smiles on this marriage, and blesses it. I know, 
there needs only his coming thither to grant this.—I anticipate 

answer, that now it is impossibie; but let it be a debt 
on the future, which the jirst of + nod leisure istopay. Mean- 
time believe me happy, and add to my happiness by telling 
me of your own, 
LETTER XXI, 
Julia to Maria, 

Way should I tease you by writing of those little things 
which tease me in the doing? “They tease, yet perhaps they 
areuseful, At this time, [ am afraid of a moment’s leisure 
tobe idle, and am even pleased with the happy impertinence 
of Lisette, whose joy, on my account, gives her tongue much 
freedom. I call her often, when I have little occasion for 
her service, merely that I may have her protection from soli- 

For the same reason I am somehow afraid of writing to 

, Which is only another sort of thinking. Do not, there- 
gS t to hear from me again till after Tuesday at soon- 
est.—Maria! you remember our fancy at school of showing 
our friendship by setting down remarkable days of one an- 
other’s little joys and disappointments.—Set down T'uesday 
next for your Julia—but leave its property blank, Fate will 
fill it up one day! 





LETTER XXII, 
Lisette to Maria, 
Mapam, 


I nore my lady and you will both excuse my writing this, 
togive you notice of the happy event which has happened 
in our family. I made so bold as to ask her if she intended 
= toyou, “Lisette,” said she, “ I cannot write, I can- 
not -” So Lhave taken up the pen, who am a poor 
wey correspondent; but your fo Nag oodness has 
made allowances for me in that way before, and, I hope, will 
do so still, 

The ceremony was performed yesterday. I think I never 
saw a more covets Sere than my lady’s ; she is a sweet an- 

atall times, but I wish your ladyship had seen how she 
oked then. She was dressed in a white muslin nightgown, 
with striped lilac and white ribbands: her hair was kept in 
the loose way you used to make me dress it for her at Bel- 
ville, with two waving curls down one side of her neck, and a 
braid of little pearls—you made her a present of them. And 
to be sure, with her dark brown locks resting upon it, her bo- 
som looked as pure white as thedriven snow. And then her 
eyes, when she gave her hand to the Count! they were cast 
half down, and og might see her gye-lashes, like strokes of 
apencil, over the white of her skin—the modest gentleness, 
with a sort of sadness too, as it were, and a gentle heave of 
her bosom at the same time.—O! Madam, you know I have 
not language, as my lady and you have, to describe such 
things; but it made me cry, in truth it did, for very joy and 
admiration. There was a tear in my master’s eye too, 
ough I believe two enaes hearts were not in Vane 
than his and the Count de Montauban’s. I am sure, I pray 
for blessings on all three, with more earnestness, that I do, 
than for myself. 

It seems, it is settled that the new-married couple will not 
remain long here, but set out, in a week or two hence, for the 
Count’s principal seat, about six leagues distant from his 
house in our neighborhood, which is not large enough for en- 
ertaining the friends, whose visits they must receive on this 
joyful occasion. I fancy Mons, de Roubigné will be much 
with them, though, I understand, he did not choose to accept 
of the Count’s pressing invitation to live with his daughter 
and him ; but an rams 4 lady, a relation of my dear mistress 
that is gone, is to keep house for him, 

I must break off now, for I hear my lady’s bell ring, and 

t ladyship may believe we are all in a sort of buzz here. 
( dare to say she will not fail to write to you soon ; but mean 
time, hoping you will accept of this poor scrawling letter 
of mine. I remain, with due respect, your most faithful and 
obedient servant, Liserre. 
P.S. ee ety is to have me with her at the Chateau de 
an; and, to be sure, I am happy to attend her, as 
T could willingly spend all the days of my life with so kind 
a lady, and so good conditioned. The Count likewise has 
been so good to me, as I can’t tel] how, and said, that he 
hoped my mistress and I would never part, “ if she does not 
grow jealous,” said he merrily, “ of so handsome a maid.” 
And at that we all laughed, as to be sure we might. My 
'y will be a happy lady, I am sure. 


LETTER XXIII. 
Julia to Maria, 
Mr friend will, by this time, be chiding me for want of ate 





tention to her; yet, in truth, she has seldom been absent from 
my thoughts, ere we together but for a single hour, [ 
should have much to tell you ; but there is an intricacy in my 
feelings on this change of situation, which, freely as I write 
to you, I cannot manage on paper. I can easily imagine 
what you would first desire to know, though perhaps it is the 
last question you would put. The happiness of your Julia, 
I know, is ever the warmest object of your wishes. Ask me 
not why I cannot answer even this directly. Be satisfied 
when I tell you, that I ought to be happy. Montauban has 
every desire to make me so. 

One thing I wish to accomplish towards his peace and mine. 
The history of this poor heart I have intrusted only to your 
memory and my own: I will endeavor, h I know with 
how much difficulty, henceforth to forget it for ever. You 
must assist me, by holding it a blank, which recollection is 
no more to fill up. I know the weakness of my sex ; myself 
of that sex the weakest: I will not run the risk of calling up 
ideas, which were once familiar, and may not now be the less 
dangerous, nor the less readily list to for the pain they 
have caused. My husband has now a right to every better 
thought ; it were unjust to embitter those hours, which are 
but half the property of Julia de Montauban, with the re- 
membrance of former ones, which belonged to sadness and 
Julia de Roubigné. 

We are on the eve of our departure for the family castle of 
Mons. de Montauban. My father, whose happiness at pre- 
sent is a flattering testimony, as well as a support to my pie- 
ty, accompanies us thither, but is soon to return home, where 
our cousin, La Pelliere, whom you may remember having 
seen with my mother in Paris, is to keep house for him. This 
separation I cannot help looking to as a calamity; yet I be- 
lieve his reasons for it are just. What a change ina woman’s 
situation does this momentous connection make !—I will think 
no more of it, Farewell, 

Yet a few words, to own my folly at least, if I cannot 
amend it. [ went to assort some little articles of dress for 
carrying home with me ; while I was rummaging out a drawer 
to find one of them, a little picture of Savillon, drawn for him 
when a boy, by a painter whe was accidentally in our neigh- 
borhood, crossed me in the way. You cannot easily imagine 
how this circumstance disconcerted me. I shut the drawer 
as if it had contained a viper ; then opened it again ; and again 
the countenance of Savillon, mild and thoughtful, (for even 
then it was thoughtful,) met my view !—Was it a conscious- 
ness of guilt that turned my eye involuntarily to the door of 
the apartment ?—Can there be any in accidentally thinking 
of Savillon ?—Yet I fear I looked too long, and too ii 
sionedly on this miniature. It was drawn with something 
sorrowful in the countenance, and methought it looked then 
more sorrowful than ever, 

The question comes strong upon me, How I should like 
that my husband had seen this ?—In truth, Maria, I fear my 
keeping this picture is improper, yet at the time it was paint- 
ed, there was one drawn for me by the same hand, and we 
a resemblances without any idea of impropriety. 
Ye unfeeling decorums of the world!—Yet it is dangerous, 
is it not, my best monitor, to think thus ?—Yet, were I to re- 
turn the picture, would it not look like a suspicion of myself? 
—I will or it till you convince me I should not. 

Montauban and virtue! I am your’s, Suffer but one 
sigh to that weaknes, which I have not yet been able to over- 
come. My heart, I trust, is innocent—blame it not for being 
unhappy. 


- 





LETTER XXIV. 
Julia to Maria. 


My father was with me this morning, in my chamber, for 
more than an hour, We sat sometimes silent, sometimes 
speaking ; interrupted sentences, and tears, were frequently 
all the intercourse we held, Lisette coming in to acquaint 
us that Montauban was in the parlor waiting us, at le 
put an end to our interview. “ Julia,” said my father, “TI 
imagined I had much to say to you; but the importance of 
4 thoughts, on your behalf, stifles my expression of them. 
There are moments when I cannot help looking to that separa~ 
tion which your marriage will make between us, as if it were 
the loss of my child ; Fa Thave fortitude enough to resist the 
impression, and to refiect that she is going to be happy with 
the worthiest of men. My instructions for your poms thy in 
that state you have just eritered into, your own sentiments, I 
trust, would render unnecessary, were they in no other way 
supplied ; but I discovered lately, in your mother’s bureau, a 
paper which still farther supersedes their ity. It con- 
tains some advices which experience and observation had en- 
abled her to give, and her regard for you had prompted her 
to write down, *Tis, however, only a fi ent, which ac- 
cident or diffidence of herself has prevented her completing ; 
but it is worthy of your serious perusal, and you will read it 
with more warmth than if it came from & general instructor.” 
He left the paper with me ; I have read it with the care, with 
the affection, it deserves; I send a copy of it now, as I would 
every good thing, for the participation of my friend. She 
cannot read it with the interest of a daughter; but she will 
find it no cold, nocommon lecture. It speaks, if I am not too 
partial to the best of mothers, the language of prudence, but 
not of artifice; it would mend the heart by sentiment, not 
cover it with dissimulation. She for whose use it was writ- 
ten, has need of such a monitor, and would listen to no other ; 
if she has paid any debt to prudence, it was not from the obli- 
gation of wisdom, but the impulse of feeling. 


“ For my daughter Julia. 


“ Before this can reach you, the hand that writes it, and 
the heart that dictates will be mouldering in the grave, I 








mean it to supply the place of some cautions, which I should 
think it my duty to deliver to you, should I live to see you a 
wife. The it contains you have often heard me im 
culcate ; but I know that general observations on a possible 
event, have much less force than those which apply to our 
immediate condition. In the fate of a woman, marriage is 
the most i ir bane ee 
others the most happy, or the most wretched; and though 
mere precept can do little in any case, yet there 1s 
a natural propensity to try its efficacy inall. She who writes 
this paper, has been long a wife and a mother; the expe- 
rience of the one, and the anxiety of the other, prompt her in- 
structions ; and she has been too happy in both characters to 
have much doubt of their truth, or fear of their ion. 

‘ Sweetness of temper, affection to a husband, and attention 
to his interests, constitute the duties of a wife, and form the 
basis of matrimonial felicity. These are indeed the texts, 
from which every rule of attaining this felicity isdrawn. The 
charms of beauty, and the brilliancy of wit, they may 
captivate in the mistress, will not long delight im the wife ; 
they will shorten even their own transitory reign, if, as I have 
seen in wives, they shine more for the attraction of every 
body else than of their husbands. Let the pleasing of that 
one person be a thought never absent from your conduct, 
Ifhe loves you as you would wish he should, he will bleed 
at heart should he it for a moment withdrawn ; if he 
does not, his pride will supply the place of love, and his re- 
sentment that of suffering. 

“Never consider a trifle what may tend to please him. 
The great articles of duty he will set down as his own ; but 
= bow —— he = mark as feoleg and = me, 
for I have experie it, there is no feeling more delightful 
to one’s oelf, than that of turning those little things to so pre- 
cious a use. 

“If you marry a man of a certain sort, suchas the ro- 





mance of minds generally paints for a husband, you 
will deride the & pp ma of any possibl decreas m the ar 
dor of your affecti But k, even in its happiest 





lot, is not exempted from the common fate of all sublunary 
blessing; there is ever a delusion in hope, which cannot 
abide with possession. The rapture of extravagant love will 
evaporate and waste; the conduct of the wife must substi- 
tute in its room other regards, as delicate, and more lasting. 
I say, the conduct of the wife; for marriage, be a husband 
what he may, reverses the p tive of sex ; his will expect 
to be pleased, and ours must be sedulous to please. : 

“ This privilege a good-natured man may waive ; he will 
feel it, however, due; and third persons will have penetra- 
tion enough to see, and a malice enough to remark, 
the want of it in his wife. He must be a husband unworthy 
of you, who would bear the degradation of suffering this in 
silence. The idea of power on either side, should be totally 
banished from the system: it is not sufficient, that the hus- 
band should never have occasion to regret the want of it: 
the wife must so behave, that he may never be conscious of 
possessing it. 

« But my Julia, if a mother’s fondness deceives me not, 
stands not in much need of cautions like these. I cannot 
allow myself the idea of her wedding a man, on whom she 
would not wish to be dependent, or whose inclinations a tem- 
per like her’s would desire to control. She will be more in 
danger from that softness, that sensibility of soul which will 
yield perhaps too much for the happiness of both. The office 
of a wife includes the exertion of a friend: a good one must 
frequently strengthen and support that weakness, which a 
bad one would endeavor toovercome. There are situations, 
where it will not be enough to love, to cherish, to obey ; she 
must teach her husband to be at peace with himself, to be 
reconciled to the world, to resist misfortune, to conquer ad- 
versity. y 
= “ Alas! x child, I am here an instructress but too well 
skilled! These tears, with which this paper is soiled, fell 
not in the of your father, though now they but trace 
tho eamniognes t then it was my lot to feel. Think 
it not impossible to restrain howe because they are 
wrong. The enthusiasm of feeling will sometimes overcome 
distresses, which the cold heart of prudence had been unable 
to endure. j 

“ But misfortune is not always misery. I have known 
this truth; I am proud to believe, that I have sometimes 
taught it to Roubi Thanks be to that Power, whose de- 
crees I reverence! He often tempered the : = our 
sufferings, till there was a sort in m. 
Then is the triumph of wedded love ! ‘The tie that binds the 
happy may be dear ; but that which links the unfortunate uw 
tenkenens unutterable. , 

“ There are afflictions less easy to be endured, which your 
mother has not experi ; those which a husband ts, 
and the best wives feel the most severely. These, like all 
our t calamities, the fortitude that can resist, can only 
cure. Complainings debase her who suffers, and harden him 
who aggrieves. Let not a woman always look for their cause 
in the injustice of her lord: they may proceed from many 
trifling errors in her own enna renga ray ay ma 
blame, though wisdom must regret. If she mak } 
covery, let them be amended without a thought, if possible— 
at any rate, without an expression of merit in amending 
them. In this, and in every other instance, it must never be 
forgotten, that the only government allowed on our side, is 
that of gentleness and attraction; and that its power, like the 
fabled influence of imaginary beings, must be mvisible to be 
complete, : 

“ ya all, let a wife beware of communicating to others 
any want of duty or tenderness she may think she has = 
ceived in her husband. ‘This untwists, at once, those deli- 
cate chords, which preserve the unity of the marriage engage~ 
ment, Its sacredness is broken for ever, if third parties are 
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made witnesses of its failings, or umpires of its disputes. It 
may seem almost profane in me to confess, that once, when, 
through the malice of an enemy, I was made, fora short time, 
to believe that my Roubigné had wronged me, I durst not, 


even in my prayers to Heaven, petition for a restoration of 


his love; I prayed to be made a better wife: when I would 
have said, a more beloved one, my utterance failed me for 
the word.” 


s.* * © © & %8 





LETTER XXV. 
Julia to Maria. 


We have got to the end of our journey; and I am now 
mistress of this mansion. Our journey was too short and too 
slow; I wished for some mechanical relief from my feelings 
in the rapidity of a post-chaise ; our progress was tuo stately 
to be expeditious, and we reached not this place, though but 
six leagues distant, till evening. 

Methinks [ have suffered a good deal; but my heart is 
not callous yet; else wherefore was it wrung so, at leaving 
my father’s peaceful retreat? I did not trust myself with 
looking back ; but I was too well acquainted with the ob- 
jects, not to recollect every tree from the side-window as we 
passed. A iittle ragged boy, who keeps some sheep of my 
father’s, opened the gate for us at the end of the furthermost 
inclosure ; he pulled off his hat, which he had adorned with 
some ¢ ema ribbands, in honor of the occasion; Mon- 
tauban threw money into it, and the boy followed us, for some 
time, with a number of blessings. When he turned back, 
methought I envied him his return. The full picture of the 
place we had left, rose before me ; it needed all my resolu- 
tion, and all my fears of offending, to prevent my weepi 
outright. At our dinner on the road, I was very busy, and 
affected to be very much pleased ; La Pelliere was a lucky 
companion for me; you know how full she is of observation 
on trifles. When we approached the house, she spoke of 
every thing, and praised every thing; I had nothing to do 
but to assent. 

We entered between two rows of lime-trees, at the end of 
which is the gate of the house, wide and rudely magnifi- 

cent; its large leaves were opened to receive us, by an old but 
fresh-looking servant, who seemed too honest to be polite, 
and did not snow me quite so much courtesy 4s some mis- 
tresses would have expected. All these circumstances, 
however, were in a style which my friend has heard me com- 
mend ; yet was I weak enough, not perfectly to relish them 
when they happened to myself. There was a presaging gloom 
about this mansion which filled my approach with terror; 
+ and when Montaubaa’s old domestic opened the coach-door, 
T looked upon him as a criminal might do on the messenger 
of death. My dreams ever since have been full of horror ; 
and while I write these lines, the creaking of the pendulum 
of the great clock in the hall sounds like the knell of your de- 
voted Julia. 

I expect you to rally me on my ideal terrors. You may re- 
member, when we used to steal a midnight hour’s conversa- 
tion together, you would laugh at my foreboding of a short 

eriod to my life, and often jeeringly tell me, I was born to 
a great-grandmother in my time. I know the foulishness 
of this impression, though I have not yet been able to con- 
er it. But tome it is not the source of disquiet ; I never 
eel more possessed of myself, than at those moments when 
I indulge it the most. Why should I wish for long life? why 
should so many wish for it? Did we sit down to number the 
calamities of this world; did we think how many wretches 
there are of disease, of poverty, of oppression, of vice, (alas! 
{ fear there are some even of virtue,) we should change one 
idea of evil, and learn to look on death as a friend. 

This might a philosoph plish ; but a Christian, 
Maria, can do more. Religion has taught me @look beyond 
dissolution. Religion has removed the darknéss that cover- 
ed the sepulchres of our fathers, and filled that gloomy void, 
which was only the retreat of hopeless affliction, with pros- 
pects, in contemplation of which, even the felicity of the 
world dwindles into nothing! 





ADVERTISEMENT. 

[My readers will easily perceive something particular in 
the place where the following letters of Savion are found, 
as they are manifestly of a date considerably prior to many 
of the preceding. They came to my hands, assorted in the 
manner I have now published them, probably from a view in 
my young friend, who had the a of their arrangement, 
of keeping the carrespondence of Julie, which communicated 
the great train of her feelings on the subjects contained in it, 
as much undivided as possible. While I conjectured this 
reason for their present order, I was aware of some advan- 
tage, which these papers, as relating a story, might derive 
from an alteration in that particular; but, after balancing 
those different considerations, without coming to any deci- 
sion, my indolence, perhaps, (a stronger motive with most 
men than they are disposed to allow,) at length prevailed, 
and I resolved to give them to the public in the order they 
were transmitted to me from France. Many of the particu- 
lars they recount are anticipated by a perusal of the forego- 
ing letters ; but it is not so much on story, as sentiment, that 
their interest with the reader must devend.] 


LETTER XXVI. 
Savillon to Beauvaris. 
Arrer a very unfavorable passage, we are at last arrived 


at our destined port. A ship is lying alongside of us, read 
do ail for France, and every one on feat ale can kg 4 








now writing to some relation or friend, the hardships of his 
voyage, | the period of his arrival. How few has Savillon 
to greet with tidings! to Roubigné I have already written ; to 
Beauvaris I am now writing; and, when I have excepted 
these, there is not in France a single man, to whom I am en- 
titled to write. Yet I mean not to class them together ; to 
Roubigné I owe the tribute of esteem, the debt of gratitude ; 
for you I feel something tenderer than either. Roubigné has 
been the guide, the father of my youth, and him I reverence 
as a parent; you have been the friend, the brother of my soul, 


You remember the circumstances of our parting. You 
would not bid me adieu till the ship was getting under he 
I believe you judged rightly, if you meant to spare us both. 
The bustle of? 
the sailors, had a mechanical effect on the mind, stifled 
those tender feelings which we indulge in solitude and silence. 
When I went to bed, I had time to indulge them. I found 
it vain to attempt sleeping, and scarcely wished to succeed in 
attempting it. Abvut midnight I arose, and went upon deck. 
The wind had been fair all day, and we were then, I suppose, 
more than thirty leagues from the shore. I looked on the 
arch of heaven, where the moon pursued her course uncloud- 
ed; and my ear caught no sound, except the stilly noise of 
the sea around me. I thought of my distance from France 
as of sume illusive dream, and could not believe, without an 
effort, that it was not four-and-twenty hours since we parted. 
I recollected a thousand things which I should have said to 
you, and spoke them involuntarily in the ear of night. 

There was, my friend, there was one thing which I meant 
to have told you at parti Had you staid a few moments 
longer in the room after the seamen called us, I should have 
spoken it then; but you shunned being alone with me, and I 
could not command even words enough to tell you that I wish- 
ed to speak with you in private. Hear it now, and pity your 
Savillon, 

Julia de Roubigné!—Did you feel that name as Ido!— 
Even traced with my own pen, what throbbing remembrances 
has it raised!—You are acquainted with my obligations to 
her father; you have heard me sometimes talk of her; but 
you know not, for I trembled to tell you the power she has 
acquired over the heart of your friend, 

he fate of my father, as well as mutual inclination, made 
Roubigné his friend ; for this last is of a temper formed ra- 
ther to delight in the pride of assisting unfortunate worth than 
in the joy of knowing it in a better situation. After the death 
of my father, I became the ward of his friend’s generosity ; 
a state I should have brooked but ill, had not Julia been his 
daughter. From those early days, when first I knew her, I 
remember her friendship as making part of my existence ; 
without her pleasure was vapid, and sorrow, in her society, 
was changed into enjoyment. At that time of life, the mind 
has little reserve, We meant but friendship, and called it 
so without alarm. The jove, to which at length I discovered 
my heart to be subject, 1ad conquered without tumult, and 
become despotic under the semblance of freedom. 

The misfortunes of her family first showed me how I lov- 
ed.—When her father told them the ruined state of his for- 
tune, when he prepared them for leaving the now alienated 
seat of his tors, I was a st of the scene. When 
I saw the old man, with indignant pride, stifling the anguish 
of his heart, and pointing to the chaise that was to carry them 
from Bellville, his wife, with one hand clasping her husband’s, 
the other laid on her bosom, turning " to heaven a look of 
oF mg his daughter striving to check her tears, kneel- 
ing before him, and vowing her duty to his misfortunes ; then 
did { first curse m poverty, which prevented me from throw- 
ing myself at her feet, and bidding her parents be happy with 
their Julia !—The luxury of the idea still rushes on my mind! 
—to heal the fortunes of my father’s friend; to justify the 
ways of Heaven to his saint-like wife; to wipe the tears from 
the eyes of his angel daughter !—Beauvaris, our philosophy 
is false; power and wealth aro the choicest gifts of Heaven; 
to possess them, indeed, is nothing, but thus to use them, is 
rapture! 

I had them not thus to use; but what I could, I did, I at- 
tended his family to that ancient mansion, which was now the 
sole property of the once opulent Roubigné. With unwea- 
ried attention I soothed his sorrows, and ‘humbled myself be- 
fore his misfortunes, as much as I had formerly resisted de- 
pendence on his prosperity. 

He felt the assiduity of my friendship, and I saw him grate- 
ful for its exertion ; yet would the idea of being obliged, often 
rankle in his mind; and Ihave seen him frequently look at 
me with an appearance of anger, when he thought I was 
conscious of obliging him. 


| and with your’s it mingles as with a part of itself. 





Far different was the gentle nature of his daughter. She 
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me with gratitude for my services to her 

father, and seemed solicitous to compensate with her smiles, 
for that want of acknowledgment she observed in him. 

Had my heart been free before, it was i ible to pre- 





the scene, the rattling of the sails, the noise of 


formed to create those romantic illusions. The retreat of 
ane is a venerable pile, the remains of ancient Gothic 
magnificence, and the grounds adjoining to it, are in that 
style of melancholy grandeur which marks the dwellings of 
our forefathers. One part of that small estate, which is stil) 
the appendage of this once respectable mansion, is a wild 
and rocky dell, where tasteless wealth has never warred og 
nature, nor even elegance refined or embellished her beay. 
ties. The walks are only worn by the tread of the shep- 
herds, and the banks only smoothed by the feeding of their 
flocks. There, too dangerous society! have I passed whole 
days with Julia; there, more dangerous still! have I passed 
whole days in thinking of ber. 

A circumstance, trifling in itself, added not a little to the 
fascination of the rest. The same good woman who nursed 
me, was also the nurse of Julia. She was too fond of her 
foster-daughter, and too well treated by her, ever to leave 
the fortunes of her family. To this residence she attended 
them when they left Belville, and here too, as at that place, 
had a small house and garden allotted her. It was situated 
at the extreme verge of that dell I have described, and was 
often the end of those walks we took through it together, 
The good Lasune, for that is our nurse’s name, considered 
us her children, and treated us, in those visits to her little 
dwelling, with that seer of affection, which has the 
most pewerful effect on the hearts ofsensibility. Oh! Beau. 
varis! methinks I see the figure of Lasune, at this moment, 
pointing out to your friend, with rapture in her countenanee, 
the beauties of her lovely daughter! She places our seats 
together ; she produces her shining platters, with fruit and 
ak, for our repast ; she presses the smiling Julia, and will 
not be denied by Savillon! Am I then a thousand leagues 
distant ? 

Does Julia remember Savillon? Should I hope that she 
does? My friend, I will confess my weakness ; perhaps it 
is worse than weakness; I have wished—I have that 
I am not indifferent to her. Often have I been on the point 
of unloading my throbbing heart, of telling her how passion- 
ately I loved, of asking her forgiveness for my presumption, 
T have thought, perhaps it was vanity, that at some seasons 
she might Sen answered, and blessed me ; but I saw the 
consequences which would follow to both, and had fortitude 
enough to resist the impulse. A time may come, when bet- 
ter fortune shall entitle me to speak ; when the pride of 
Roubigné may not blush to look on Savillon as his son. 

But this is the language of visionary hope! In the mean 
time, I am torn from her, from France, from every connec 
tion my heart had formed ; cast, like a shipwrecked being, 
on the other side of the Atlantic, amidst a desert, of all others 
the most dreadful, the desert of society, with which no social 
tie unites me! Where now are Roubigné’s little ‘ 
where his winding walks, his nameless rivulets? 
the ivy’d gate of his venerable dwelling, the Gothic windows 
of his echoing hall? That morning on which I set out for 
Paris, is still fresh on my memory. [ could not bear the for- 
mality of parting, and stole from his house by be Ps 
As I passed the hall, the door was open ; I entered to take 
one last look, and bid it adieu! I had sat in it with Julia the 
night before ; the chairs we had os were still im their 
places ; you know not, my friend, what I felt at the sight: 
there was something in the silent attitude of those very 
chairs, that wrung my heart beyond the power of language; 
and I believe the servant had told me that my horses waited, 
five or six times over, before I could listen to what he said, 

A gentleman has sent to ask if my name is Savillon; if it 
is, he desires his compliments, and will do himself the plea- 
sure of waitmg op me, I started to hear my name thus ask- 
ed for in Martinique. 

This gentleman is a sea-captain, a particular acquaintance 
of my uncle; he is more, Beauvaris, he is an acquaintance 
of Roubigné, has been often at Belville, has sometimes seen 
my Julia, We are intimate already, and he has offered to 
conduct me to my uncle’s house ; his horses, he says, are im 
waiting. ‘ 

Adieu, my dearest friend! think of me often; write to me 
ofien. Though you should seldom have an opportunity of 
conveying letters, yet write as if you had; make a journal of 
intelligence, and let it come when it may. Tell me every 
thing, though I should ask nothing. Your letters must give 
mo back my country, and nothing is a trifle that belongs to 
her. 


LETTER XXVII. 
Savillon to Beauvaris. 

It is now a week since I reached my uncle s, during all 
which time I have been so much a in ergs "a 
tions to the curiosity of others, or asking questions for the 
tisfaction of my own, that I have scarce had a moment left 





serve its freedom now. A spectator of all those excellences 
which, though she ever possessed, her present situation alone 
could give full room to exert ; all that sublimity of mind, which 
bore adversity unmoved ; all that gentleness, which contrived 
to lighten it to her father, and smoath the rankling of his 
haughty soul! I applauded the election I bad made, and 
looked on my love as a virtue. 

Yet there were moments of anxiety in which I feared the 
consequences of indulging this attachment. My own situa- 
tion, the situation of Julia, the pride of her father, the pride 
which it was proper for herself to feel; all these were ee 
sent to my view, and showed me how little I could build on 
hope; yet it cheated me, I know not how, and I dreamed, 
from day to day, of blessings, which every day’s refi 


for any other employment. J 

I habe now seized the opportunity of the rest of the family 
being stitl a-bed, to writeto you an account of this uncle — 
of him under whose protection I am to rise into life, under 
whose guidance J am to thrid the mazes of the world. in 
I am unfit for the task; J must unlearn feelings in which 
have long been accustomed to delight ; I must accommodate 
sentiments to conveniency, pride to interest, and sometimes 
even virtue itself to fashion. wh. 

But is all this absolutely necessary? I hate to believe t. 
I have been frequently told so indeed ; but my authorities are 
drawn either from men who have never entered the scene at 
all, or, entered it, resolved to be overcome, without the trou- 
ble of resi To think too meanly of mankind, is dan- 





told me were not to be looked for. 
There was, indeed, something in the scene around us, 





erous to our reverence of virtue. F 
: It is supposed, that, in these wealthy islands, profit is the 
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only medium of opinion, and that morality has nothing to do 
im the system; but [ cannot easily imagine that, in any lati- 
tude, the bosom is shut to those pleasures which result from 
the exercise of goodness, or that honesty should be always 
go unsuccessful as to have the sneer of the million against it, 
Men will not be depraved beyond the persuasion of some 
motive, and self-interest will often be the parent of social ob- 
ligation. 

OeMty uncle is better fitted for judging of this question; he is 
cool enough to judge of it from experience, without being 
misled by feeling. He believes there are many more ho- 
nest dealings than honest men, but that there are more honest 
men than knaves every where; that common sense will 
keep them so, even exclusive of principle; but that all may 
be vanquished by adequate temptation. 

With a competent share of plain useful parts, and a cer- 
tain steady application of mind, he entered into commerce at 
an early period of life. Not apt to be seduced by the glare 
of great apparent advantage, nor easily intimidated from his 
purposes by accidental disappointment, he has led on, with 
some vicissitude of fortune, but with uniform equality of tem- 
per, till, in virtue of his abilities, his diligence, and his obser- 
vation, he has acquired very considerable wealth. He still, 
however, continues the labor of the race, though he has al- 
ready reached the goal ; not because he is covetous of great- 
er riches, but because the industry by which greater riches 
are acquired, is grown necessary to his enjoyment of life. 
«T have been long,” said he, yesterday, “ a very happy man; 
having had a little less time, and a little more money, than I 
know what to make of.” 

The opinion of the world he trusts but little, in his judg- 
ment of others; of men’s actions he speaks with caution, 
either in praise or blame, and is commonly most sceptical 
when those around him are most convinced ; for it is a max- 
im with him, in questions of character, to doubt of strong 
evidence, from the very circumstance of its strength, 

With regard to himself, however, he accepts of the com- 
mon opinion as a sort of coin which passes current, though it 
is not always real, and often seems to yield up the conviction 
of his own mind in compliance with the general voice. Ever 
averse to splendid project in action, or splendid conjecture in 
argument, he contents himself with walking in the beaten 
track of things, and does not even venture to leave it, though 
he may, now and then, observe it making small deviations 
from reason and justice. He has sometimes, since our ac- 
quaintance began, tapped me on the shoulder, in the midst 
of some sentiment I was uttering, and told me, with a smile, 
that these were fine words, and did very well in the mouth of 
ayoung man. Yet he seems not displeased with my feeling 

at hmself does not feel ; and looks on me with a more fa- 
vorable eye, that I have something about me for experience 
and observation to prune. 

His plan of domestic economy is regular, but nobody is 
disturbed by its regularity ; for he is perfectly free from that 
rigid attention to method, which one frequently sees in the 
houses of old bachelors. He hassense or sang froid enough 
not to be troubled with little disarrangements, and bears with 
wonderful comp! 'y, ani quently with great ease to 
his guests, those accidents which disturb the peace of other en- 
tertainments. Since my arrival, we have had every day some- 
thing like a feast, probably from a sort of compliment which 
his friends meant to pay to him and to me; but at his table, 
in its most elevated style, the government is nearly republi- 
can ; he assumes very little either of the trouble or the dig- 
nity of a landlord, satisfied with giving a general assurance 
of welcome and good-humor in his aspect. 

At one of those dinners was a neighbor and intimate ac- 

aintance of my uncle,a Mr. Dorville, with his wife and 
Tanghter. The young lady was seated next me, and my 
uncle seemed to incline that I should be particularly pleased 
with her. He addressed such discourse to her as might draw 
her forth to the greatest advantage; and, as he had heard 
tae profess myself a lover of music, he made her sing after 
dinner, till, I believe, some of the company began to be tired 
of their entertainment. After they were gone, he asked my 
opinion of Mademoiselle Dorville, in that particular style by 
which a man gives you to understand that his own is a very 
favorable one, To say truth, the lady’s appearance is in her 
favor ; but there is a jealous sort of feeling which arises in 
my mind, when I hear the praises of any woman but one ; 
and from that cause, perhaps, I answered my uncle rather 
coldly. I saw he thought so from the reply he made; [ made 
some awkward apology; he smiled, and said was a philoso- 
pher. Alas! he knows not how little claim I have to philo- 
sophy in that way ; if, indeed, we are so often to profane 
that word, by affixing to it the idea of insensibility, 

To-day I begin business. My uncle and I are to view 
his different plantations, and he is to show me, in general, 
the province he means to allot me. I wish for an opportu- 
nity to be assiduous in his service ; till I can do something 
on my part, his favors are debts upon me. It is only toa 
—_ like my Beauvaris, that one feels a pleasure in being 








LETTER XXVIII. 
Savillon to Beauvaris. 


A raovsanp thanks for your last letter, When you 
know how much I enjoyed the unwieldy appearance of the 
packet with my friend’s hand on the back of it, you will not 
grudge me the time it cost you, Itis just such as I wished ; 
Your scene-painting is delightful. No man is more suscepti- 

le of local attachments than I; and, with the Atlantic be- 
tween, there is not a stone in France that I can remember 
with indifference. 

Yet I am happier here than[ could venture to expect. 
Had I been left to my own choice, I should probably have 





sat down in solitude, to think of the past, and enjoy my re- 
flections ; but I have been forced to do better. ‘There is an 
active duty which rewards every man in the performance ; 
and my uncle has so contrived matters, that I have had very 
litle ume unemployed. He has been liberal of instruction, 
and I — has found me willing to be instructed. Our busi- 
ness, indeed, is not very intricate ; but, in the simplest occu- 
pations, there are a thousand little circumstances which ex- 
perience alone can teach us. In certain departments, how- 
ever, I have tried projects of my own; some of them have 
failed in the end, but ve me pleasure in the pursuit, In 
one I have been eunseeae beyond expectation; and in that 
one I was the most deeply interested, because it touched the 
cause of humanity. 

To a man not callous from habit, the treatment of the ne- 
groes, in the plantations here, is shocking. [ felt it strongly, 
and could not forbear expressing my sentiments to my uncle. 
He allowed them to be natural, but leaded necessity, in 
justification of those severities which lis overseers some- 
times used towards his slaves. I ventured to doubt this pro- 
position, and begged he would suffer me to try a different 
mode of government in one plantation, the produce of which 
he had already allotted to my g t ec d, 
though with the belief that I should succeed very ill in the 
experiment, 

began by endeavoring to ingratiate myself with such of 
the slaves as could best speak the language of my country; 
but I found this was a manner they did not understand; and 
that, from a white, the appearance of indulgence carried 
the suspicion of treachery. Most of them, to whom rigor 
had become habitual, took the advantage of its remitting to 
neglect their work altogether ; but this only served to convince 
me that my plan was a good one, and that I should undoubt- 
edly profit, if f could establish some other motive, whose im- 
pulse was more steady than those of punishment and terror. 

By continuing the mildness of my conduct, I at last obtain- 
ed a degree of willingness in the service of some ; and I was 
still induced to believe, that the most savage and sullen among 
them had — of gratitude, which a good master might 

p to his advant 

One slave, in particular, had for some time attracted my 
notice, from that gloomy fortitude with which he bore the 
hardships of his situation. Upon inquiring of the overseer, 
he told me, that this slave, whom he called Yambu, though 
from his youth and appearance of strength, he had been ac- 
counted valuable, yet, from the untractable stubbornness of 
his disposition, was worth less money than almost any other 
in my uncle’s possession. This was a language natural to 
the overseer. I answered him, in his own style, that I hop- 
ed to improve his price some hundreds of livres, On being 
further informed, that several of his fellow-slaves had come 
from the same part of the Guinea coast with him, I sent for 
one of them who could speak tolerable French, and question- 
ed him about Yambu. He told me, that in their own coun- 
try, Yambu was master of them all; that they had been taken 
prisoners, when fighting in his cause, by another prince, who 
in one battle, was more fortunate than theirs; that he had 
sold them to some white men who came, in a great ship, to 
their coast ; that they were afterwards brought hither, where 
other white men purchased them from the first, and set them 
to work where I saw them; but that, when they died, and 
went beyond the Great Mountains, Yambu should be their 
master again. 

I dismissed the negro, and called this Yambu before me. 

When he came, he seemed to regard me with an eye of 

erfect indifference. One who had inquired no further, would 
] i d of that stupid insensibility, 











ave ¢ ded him p 
which Europeans often mention as an apology for their cru- 
elties. I took his hand; he considered this a prologue to 
chastisement, and turned his back to receive the lashes he 
supposed me ready to inflict. ‘I wish to be the friend of 
Yambu,” said I. He made me no answer. I let go his hand, 
and he suffered it to drop to its former posture. “ Can this 
man have been a prince in Africa?” said I to myself. I re- 
flected for a moment. ‘ Yet what should he now do, if he 
has? Just what I see him do. I have seen a deposed so- 
vereign at Paris; but in Europe, kings are artificial beings 
like their subjects, Silence is the only throne which adver- 
sity has left to princes.” 

“| fear,” said I to him, “ you have been sometimes treat- 
ed harshly by the overseer; but you shall be treated so no 
more ; I wish all my people tobe happy.” He looked on me 
now for the first time. “Can you speak my language, or 
shall I call for some of your friends who can explain what 
you would say tome?” “T speak no say to you,” he repli- 
ed in his broken French, ‘ And you will not be my friend?” 
“No.” ‘Even if I should deserve it?’ ‘ You a white 
man.” TI felt the rebuke as I ought. “ But all white men 
are not overseers. What shall I do to make you think me 
a good man?” Use men goodly.” I mean to do so, and 
you among the first, Yambu.” “ Be good for Yambu’s peo- 
ple; do your please with Yambu.” 

Just then the bell rung as a summons for the negroes to go 
to work; he made a few steps towards the door. ‘ Would 
you now go to work,” said I, ‘if you were at liberty to avoid 
it?” “You make go for whip, and no man love go.” “I 
will go along with you, though I am not obliged ; for I choose 
to work sometimes rather than be idle.” ‘ Choose work, no 
work at all,” said Yambu. "T'was the very principle on which 
my system was founded. 

I took him with me into the house when our task was over. 
“T wrought choose-work,” said I, “ Yambu, yet I did less 
than you!” “Yambu do choose-work then too.” “ You 
shall do so always,” answered I ; “from this moment you are 
mine.no more!” “ You sell me other white men, then?” 
“No, you are free, and may do whatever you please !” 
“ Yambu’s please no here, no this country ?” he replied, 








waving his hand, and looking wistfully towards the sea. “I 
cannot give you back your country, Yambu; but I can make 
this one better for you. You can make it better for me too, 
and ed mp ” Speak Yambu that,” said he eager- 
ly, “and be good man!” “ You would not,” said I, “‘ make 
your people work by the whip, as you see the overseers do?” 
“Oh: no, no whip!” “ Yet they must work, else we shall 
have no sugars to buy them meat and clothing with.” (He 
put his hand to his brow, as if I had started a difficulty he 
was unable to overcome.) ‘Then you shail have the com- 
mand of them, and they shall work choose-work for Yambu.” 
He looked askance, as if he doubted the truth of what I said; 
I called the negro with whom I had the first conversation 
about him ; ae to Yambu, “ Your master,” said I, 
‘*is now free, and may leave you when he pleases!” “ Yam- 
bu no leave you,” said he to the negro warmly. “ But he 
may accompany Yambu if he chooses.” Yambu shook his 
head, ‘ Master,” said his former subject, “where we go? 
leave good white men, and go to bad; for much bad white 
men in this country.” “ Then, if you think it better, you 
shall both stay ; Yambu shall be my friend, and help me to 
raise sugars for ihe good of us all; you shall have no over- 
see but Yambu, and shall work no more than he bids you.” 
The negro foil at my feet, and kissed them; Yambu stood 
silent, and I saw a tear on his cheek. “ This man has been 
a prince in Africa,” said I to myself. 

I did not mean to deceive them. Next morning I called 
those negroes who had formerly been in his service together, 
and told them that, while they continued in the plantation, 
Yambu was to superintend their work: that if they chose to 
leave him and me, they were at liberty to go; and that, if 
found idle or unworthy, they should not be allowed to stay. 
He has, accordingly, ever since had the command of his for- 
mer subjects, ont superintended their work in a particular 
quarter of the plantation ; and having been declared free, ac- 
cording to the mode prescribed by the laws of the island, has 
a certain portion of ground allotted him, the produce of which 
is his property. I have had the satisfaction of observing those 
men, under the feeling of good treatment, and the idea of li- 
berty, do more than almost double their number subject to 
the whip of an overseer. I am under no apprehension of de- 
sertion or mutiny; they work with the willingness of freedom, 
yet are mine with more than the obligation of slavery. 

I have been often tempted to doubt, whether there is not 
an error in the whole plan of negro servitude, and whether 
whites, or creoles born in the West Indies, or perhaps cattle, 
after the manner of European husbandry, would not do the 
business better and cheaper than the slaves do. The money 
which the latter cost at first, the sickness (often owing to de- 
spondency of mind) to which they are liable after their arri- 
val, and the proportion that die im consequence of it, make 
the machine, if it may be so called, of a plantation, extreme- 
ly expensive in its operations. In the list of slaves belonging 
to a wealthy planter, it would astonish you to see the num- 
ber unfit for service, pining under disease, a burden on their 
master, I am talking only as a merchant ;—but as a man— 
good heavens! when I think of the many thousands of my 
fellow-creatures groaning under servitude and misery '— 
Great God! hast thou peopled those regions of thy world for 
the purpose of casting out their habitants to chains and 
torture? No; thou gavest them a land teeming with good 
things, and lightedst up thy sun to bring forth spontaneous 
plenty ; but the refinements of man, ever at war with thy 
works, have changed this scene of profusion and jux 3 
into a theatre of rapine, of slavery, and of murder! 

Forgive the warmth of this apostrophe: here it would not 
be understood; even my uncle, whose heart is far from a 
hard one, would smile at my romance, and tell me that things 
must be so. Habit, the tyrant of nature and of reason, is 
deaf to the voice of either ; here she stifles humanity, and de- 
bases the species—for the master of slaves has seldom the 
soul of a man. 

This is not difficult to be accounted for: from his infancy 
he is made callous to those feelings, which soften at once 
and ennoble our nature. Children must, of necessity, first 
exert those towards domestics, because the society of domes- 
tics is the first they enjoy; here they are taught to command 
for the sake of commanding, to beat and torture for pure 
amusement ;—their reason and good-nature improve as may 
be expected, 

Among the legends of an European nursery, are stores of 
captives delivered, of slaves released, who had pined for years 
in the durance of unmerciful enemies. Could we suppose 
its infant audience transported to the sea-shore, where a ship 
laden with slaves is just landing : the question would be uni- 
versal, ‘* Who shall set these poor people free?’ The 
young West Indian asks his father to buy a boy for him, 
that he may have something to vent his spite on when he is 

eevish. 

. Methinks too, these people lose a sort of connection which 
is of more importance in life than most of the relationships 
we enjoy. ‘The ancient, the tried domestic of a family, is 
one of its most useful members, one of its most assured sup- 
ports. My friend, the ill-fated Roubigné, has not one rela~ 
tion who has steod by.him in the shipwreek of his fortunes ; 
but the storm coald not sever from their master his faith‘ut 
Le Blane, or the venerable Lasune. 

Oh, Beauvaris! I sometimes sit down alone, and trans 
sporting myself into the little circle at Roubigné’s, grow sick 
of the world, and hate the part which [ am obliged to per- 
form i it. 








LETTER XXIX*. 
Savillon to Beauvaris. 
© Sunce the date of my last, is a longer peried than you al- 


“his proper to apologise fur introducing @ letter so purely 
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low between my letters; but my time has been more than 
commonly occupied of late, Among other employments was 
that of acquiring a friend. Be not, however, jealous; my 
heart cannot own a second in the same degree with Beauva- 
ris; yet is this one above the level of ordinary men. He en- 
joysalso that privilege which misfortune bestows on the vir- 
tuous, 

Among those with whom my uncle’s extensive dealings 
have connected him, he has mentioned, with particular com- 
mendation, one Herbert, an Englishman, a merchant in one 
of the British West India islands. Chance brought him 
lately to Martinique, and I was solicitous to show every pos- 
sible civility to one, who, to the claim of a stranger, added 
the character of a worthy and amiable man. Prepossessed 
as I was in his favor, my expectations fell short of the reality. 
I discovered in him a delicacy and fineness of sentiment, 
which something my the education of a trader must have 
inspired ; and I looked on him perhaps with the greater re- 
verence, from the circumstance of having found him in a sta- 
tion where I did not expect he would be found. Ona closer 
investigation, I perceived a tincture of melancholy enthusiasm 
in his mind, which, I was persuaded, was not altogether ow- 
ing to the national character, but must have arisen from some 
particular cause. This increased my regard for him; and I 
could not help expressing it in the very style which was suit- 
ed to its object, a quiet and still attention, sympathetic, but 
not intrusive. He seemed to take notice of my behavior, 
and looked as if he had found a person who guessed him to 
be unhappy, and to whom he could talk of his unhappiness, 
I encouraged the idea with that diffidence, which, I believe, 
is of all manners the most intimate with a mind of the sort I 
have described; and, soon after, he took an opportunity of 
telling me the story of his misfortunes. inp 

It was simple, but not the less pathetic, Inheriting a con- 
siderable fortune from his father, he set out in trade with 
every advantage. Soon after he was settled in business, he 
married a beautiful and excellent woman, for whom, from his 
infancy, he had conceived the tenderest attachment; and, 
about a year after their marriage, she blessed him with a son. 
But love and fortune did not long continue to smile upon him. 
Losses in trade, to which, though benevolence like his be 
more exposed, the most prudent and unfeeling are liable, re- 
duced him, from his former affluence, to very embarrassed cir- 
cumstances ; and his distress was aggravated from the con- 
sideration, that he did not suffer alone, but communicated 
misfortune to a woman he passionately loved. Some very 
considerable debts remained due to him in the West Indies, 
and he found it absolutely necessary, for their recovery, to re- 
pair thither himself, however terrible might be a separation 
from his wife, now ina situation of all others the most sus- 
ceptible. They parted, and she was soon after delivered of 
a girl, whosn promising appearance, as well as that of her 
brother, was some consolation for the absence of their fa- 
ther, 

His absence, though cruel, was necessary, and he found 
his affairs in such a situation, that it promised not tobe long, 
Day after day, however, elapsed, without their final settle- 
ment. The impatience both of his wife and him was increas- 
ed, by the appearance of a conclusion, which so repeatedly 
disappointed them; till, at last, he ventured to suggest, and 
she warmly approved, the expedient of coming out to a 
husband, whose circumstances “> him from meeting 
her athome. She set sail with her children; but wife or 
children never reached the unfortunate Herbert! they pe- 
rished in a storm soon after their departure from England. 

You can judge of the feelings of a man, who upbraided 
himself as their murderer, An interval of madness, he in- 
formed me, succeeded the account he received of their death. 
When his reason returned, it settled into a melancholy, which 
time has soothed, not extinguished, which indeed seems to 
have become the habitual tone of his mind. Yet it is gentle, 
though deep, in its effects ; it disturbs not the circle of socie- 
ty around him, and few, except such as are formed to dis- 
cover and to pity it, observe any thing peculiar in his beha- 
vior. But he holds it not the less sacred to himself; and 
often retires from the company of those whom he has enter- 

tained with the good humor of a well-bred man, to arrange 
the memorials of his much-loved Emily, and call up the sad 
remembrance of his former joys. 

Having acquired a sort of privilege with his distress, from 
my acquaintance with its cause, I entered his room yester- 
dn, hte he had thus shut out the world, and found him 
with some letters on the table before him, on which he look- 
ed with a tear, not of anguish, but of tenderness, I stopped 
short on perceiving him thus employed ; he seemed unable to 
speak, but making a movement, as if he desired that I should 
come forward, put two of those letters successively into my 
hand. They were written by his wife; the first, soon after 
their marriage, when some business had called him away 
from her into the country ; and the second addressed to him 
in the West Indies, where, by that time, their ill fortune had 
driven him. They pleased me so much, that I asked his 
.eave to keep them for a day or two. He would not abso- 
lutely refuse me ; but said, they had never been out of his 
possession pressed him no farther: I could only read 
them over repeatedly, and some parts that struck more for- 
cibly on my memory, which you know is pretty tenacious, I 
can recollect almost verbatim. To another, it might seem 
odd to write such things as these ; but my Beauvaris is never 
inattentive to the ianguage of nature, or the voice of misfortune. 





episodical. I might perhaps say, that it is not altogether unne- 
cessary, as it introduces a person, whose correspondent Savillon 
becomes at a future period ; but I must once more resort to an 
egotism for the true reason : the picture it exhibited pleased my- 
self, and I could not resist the desire of laying it before my read- 
ozs. 





In the first letter were the following expressions : 

‘You knew not what feelings are here, at thus, for the first 
time, writing to my Henry under the name of husband—a 
mixture of tenderness, of love, of esteem, and confidence. A 
something, never experienced before, is so warm in my heart, 
that sure it is, at this moment, more worthy of his love than 
ever. Shall not this last, my Henry, notwithstanding what I 
have heard from the scoffers among you men? [ think it will. 
It is not a tumultuous transport, that must suddenly disap- 
owe but the soft, still pleasure of a happy mind, that can 
eel its happiness, and delight in its cause. 

‘ Thave had little company since you left me, and I wish not 
for much. The idea of my Henry is my best companion, I 
have figured out your journey, your company, and your busi- 
ness, and filled up my hours with the picture of what they are 
to you. 

7 * * t+ kK F 


John has just taken away my chicken; you know he 
takes liberties—‘ Dear heart, a leg and wing only !—Bet- 
ty says, ‘ Madam, the cheesecakes are excellent.’ I smiled 
at John’s manner of pressing, and helped myself to a cheese- 
cake. The poor fellow looked so happy—‘ My master will 
soon return,’ said he, by way of accounting for my puny 
dinner. He set the wine upon the table: I filled out half a 
glass, and began to think of you; but, in carrying it to my 
lips, I reproached myself that it was not a bumper: and was 
remedied as it should be. John, I believe, guessed at the 
correction. ‘God bless him!’ I heard him say, mutterin 
as he put up the things in his basket. I sent him down wii 
the rest of the bottle, and they are now drinking your health 
in the kitchen.” g's 

* 


“ My cousin Harriet has come in to see me, and is phan 
with the cap I was making up, while I write this by her. She 
is a better milliner than I, and would have altered it some- 
what; but I stuck to my own way, for I heard you say you 
liked it in that shape. ‘Itis not half so fashionable, indeed, 
my dear,’ said Harriet ; but she does not know the luxury of 
making up a cap to please the husband one loves. This is 
all very foolish ; is it not? but I love to tell you those trifles ; 
it is like having you here. If you can, write to me just such 
a letter about you.” 


Ot the other letter, I recollect some passages, such as 
these: 

“ Captain Lewson has just now been with me, but has 
brought no letter; and gives for reason, your having written 
by a ship that left the island a few days before him, meaning 
the Triton, by which I got your last; but I beg to hear from 
you by every opportunity, especially by so friendly a hand as 
Lewson : it would endear a man, to whom I have reason to 
be grateful, much more to me, that he brought a few lines 
from you. Think, my dearest Henry, that hearing from you 
is all that your Emily has now to expect, at least for a long, 
long time. 

“Perhaps (as you sometimes told me, in former days, 
when, alas! we only talked of sempre bes always think 
our present calamity the bitterest ; yet methinks, our separa- 
tion 1s the only evil for which I could not have found a comfort. 
Intruth, we were not unhappy: health and strength were left 
us: we could have done much for one another, and for our 
dear little ones. I fear, my love, you thought of me less 
nobly than I hope [ deserved : I was not to be shocked by 
any retrenchment from our former way of living, I could have 
borne even the hardships of poverty, had it left me my 
Henry.” 

* * * k # 

‘“‘Your sweetmeats arrived very safe under the care of 
Captain Lewson ; the children have profited by them, parti- 
cularly Billy, who has still some remains of the hooping- 
cough. He asked me, if they did not come from papa ? 
‘and when,’ said he, ‘will papa come himself? ‘ Papa,’ 
cried my little Emmy, who has just learned to lisp the word. 
‘She never saw papa,’ replied her brother, ‘did she, mam- 
ma?—I could not stand this prattle ; my boy wept with me 
for company’s sake !” 

* * * * *& * 

“ Emmy, they tell me, will be a beauty. She has, to sa 
truth, lovely dark blue eyes, and a charming complexion. 
think there is something of melancholy in her looks: but this 
may be only my fancy. Billy is quite different, a bold, spirit- 
ed child; yet he is remarkably attentive to every thing I en- 
deavor to teach him, and can read a little already, with no 
other tutor than myself. I chose this task to amuse my lonely 
hours; for I make it a point of duty to keep up my spirits 
as well as I can. Sometimes, indeed, I droop in spite of me, 
especially when you seem to waver about the time of your 
return, Think, my love, what risks your health runs, for the 
sake of those riches which are of no use without it; and af- 
ter all, it is chiefly in opinion that their power of hee ty 
happiness consists. I am sure, the little parlor, in which 
now write, is more snug and comfortable than the large 
room we used to receive company in formerly ; and the plain 
meal, to which I sit down with my children, has more relish 
than the formal dinners we were obliged to invite them to. 
Return, then, my dearest Henry, from those fatigues and 
dangers, to which, by your own account, you are obliged to 
be exposed. Return to your Emily’s love, and the smiles of 
those little cherubs that wait your arrival.” 


Such was the wife whom Herbert lost ; you will not won- 
der at his grief; yet, sometimes, when the whole scene is be- 
fore me, { know not how, I almost envy him his tears. 

It is something to endeavor to comfort him. "Tis perhaps 
a selfish movement in our nature, to conceive an attachment 
to such a character; one that throws itself on our pity by 





——— 
feeling its distresses, is ever more beloved than that which 
rises above them. I know, however, without farther j uiry 
that I feel myself pleased with being the friend of Herbert? 
would we were in France, that I might make him the friend 
of Ste 

our last mentions nothing of Roubi or his family, 
know he dislikes writing, an cite not carpet 
his silence to myself. You say, in a former letter, you find 
it difficult to hear of them ; there is a young lady in Paris, for 
whom the lovely Julia has long entertained a very uncommoa 
friendship ; her name is Roncilles, daughter of the President 
Roncilles. Yet, on second thoughts, [ would not have you 
visit her on purpose to make inquiry as from me; but you 
- _ on some method of getting intelligence of them in 
is line, 

Do not let slip the opportunity of this ship’s return to write 
me fully ; she is consigned to a correspondent of ours, and 
any vs ar care will be taken of my letters. I think, if that 

ad been the case with the last that arrived here, I should 
have found one from you on board of her. Think of me fre- 
quently, and write to me as often as our situation will allow, 





LETTER XXX. 
Savillon to Beauvaris. 


I BEGIN to suspect, that the sensibility, of which young 
minds are proud, from which they look down with contempt 
on the unfeeling multitude of ordinary men, is less a blessi 
than an inconvenience. Why cannot I be as happy as m 
uncle, as Dorville, as all the other good people around me 
T eat, and drink, and sing, nay, I can be merry, like them; 
but they close the account, and set down this mirth for hap. 
piness ; I retire to the family of my own thoughts, and find 
them in weeds of sorrow. 

Herbert left this place yesterday : the only man besides 
thee whom my soul can acknowledge as a friend. And him, 
perhaps, I shall see no more: And thee! my heart droops 
at this moment, aud I could weep without knowing why,— 
Tell me, as soon as possible, that you are well and happy; 
there is, methinks, a languor in your last letter—or is it bat 
the livery of my own imagination, which the objects around 
me are constrained to wear ? 

Herbert was a sort of proxy for my Beauvaris ; he 
from the feelings of a heart like his. To him I could um 
bosom mine, and be understood ; for the speaking of a com 
mon language is but one requisite towards the dearest ine 
tercourse of society. His sorrows gave him a sacredness in 
my regard, that made every endeavor to serve or oblige him, 
like the performance of a en gr duty; there was a quiet 
satisfaction in it, which calmed the rufflings of a sometimes 
troubled spirit, and restored me to peace with myself. 

He has sailed for England, whither some business, mate- 
rial to a friend of his much-loved Emily, obliges him to re- 
turn. He yields to this, I perceive, as a duty he thinks him- 
self bound to discharge, though the sight of his native coun- 
try, spoiled as it is of those blessings which it once possessed 
for him, must be no easy trial of his fortitude. He talks of 
leaving it as soon as this affair will allow him, not to return 
tothe West Indies, (for of his business there he is now inde» 
pendent, ) but to travel through some parts of Europe, which 
the employments of his ) one years prevented Tin from 
visiting at an early period of life. If he fore to Paris, he 
has promised me to call on you. Could I be with you! 
What a thought is there !—but I shall not be forgotten at the 
interview, 


I have just received your’s of the third of last month. I 
must still complain of its shortness, though I dare not quarrel 
with it, as it assures me of your welfare. But get rid, I 
pray you, of that very bad practi¢e, of supposing things unim- 
portant at Martinique, because you think them so at Paris. 
Give me your intelligence, and allow me to be the judge of 
its consequence. 

You are partial to your friend, when you write in such 
high terms of his treatment of Yambu. We think but sel 
dom of those things which habit has made common, other= 
wise we should correct many of them; there needed only to 
give one’s feelings room on this theme, and they could prompt 
no other conduct than mine. ‘Your approbation, however 
1s not lost upon me ; the best of our resolutions are bettered 
by a consciousness of the suffrage of good men in their favor ; 
and the reward is still higher when that suffrage is from 
those we love, 


My uncle has sent to me, to help him to entertain some 
company who are just arrived here. He knows not what a 
train of thinking he calls me from—I have a little remem- 
brancer, Beauvaris,—a picture which has hung at my bosom 
for some years past, that speaks such things!— 

The servant again !—Mademoiselle Dorville is below, and 
I must come immediately. Well then—it will be difficult for 
me to be civil to her-—yet the girl deserves politeness—But 
that picture !— 

. se aoc: @ 





LETTER XXXI. 
Savillon to Beauvaris. 

Yov say, the letter, to which your last was an answer, 
was written in low spirits : I confess I am not always in high 
ones ; not even now, though I am just returned from a li 
feast, where there was much mirth and excellent wine. It 
was a dinner given by Dorville, on occasion of his daughter's 
birth-day, to which my uncle and I, among other of his friends, 
had been long invited. The old gentleman displayed all his 
wealth, and ail his wit, un entertaining us; some of us thank- 
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JULIA DE ROUBIGNE. 





him for neither, though every one’s complaisance obliged 
= to eat of his dainties, and laugh at his jests. 

It is after such a scene, that one is often in a state the most 
stupid of any. ion of a ch , in itself hu- 
miliating, distresses and wastes us, while the loss of so much 
time, like the bad fortune of a gamester, is doubly felt when 
we reflect that fools have won from us. Yet it must be so 
n life, and I wish to overcome the spleen of repining at it. 

I was again set next Mademoiselle Dorville, and had the 
honor of accompanying some of the songs she sung to us. A 
vain fellow, in my circumstances, might imagine that the girl 
liked him. I believe there is nothing so serious in her mind, 
and I should be sorry there were. e theft of a woman’s 
affections is not so atrocious as that of her honor; but I have 
often seen it more terrible than that of her life; at least, if 
living wretchedness be worse than death: yet is it reckoned 
avery venial breach of confidence, to endeavor to become 
more than agreeable, where a man feels it impossible to re- 

y what he may receive. Her father, I am apt to believe, 
eX something of what is commonly called a plot upon me ; 
but as to him my conscience is easy, because the coffers of 
my uncle being his quarry, it matters not much if he is dis- 

inted, 

a ere itnot from a point of delicacy, not to run the small- 
est risk of being thought particular, I could sometimes be 
very well entertained with the society of Mademoiselle Dor- 
ville. There is a sprightliness about her which amuses, 
though it is not winning, and I never found it so easy to talk 
nonsense to any other woman, I fancy this is always the 
case, where there is no chance of the heart being interest- 
ed: it is perfectly so in the present instance with me. Oh? 
Beauvaris! I have laid out more soul in sitting five minutes 
with Julia de Roubigné in silence, than 1 should in a year’s 
conversation with this little Dorville. ‘ 

The conversation of women has perhaps a charm from its 
weakness; but this must be, like all their other weaknesses that 
please us, what claims an interest in our affections, without 
offending our reason. I know not if there is really a sex in 
the soul : custom and education have established one, in our 
ideas ; but we wish to feel the inferiority of the other sex, as 
one that does not debase, but endear it. ve 

‘To their knowledge, in many things, we have set limits, 





« because it seems to encroach on the sofiness of their feelings, 


which we suppose of that retiring kind, that shuns the keen- 
ness of argument or inquiry. Knowledge or learning has 
often this effect among men: it is even sometimes fatal to 
taste, if by taste is meant the effect which beauties have on 
ourselves, rather than the power of criticising on that which 
they ought to have on others. 

There is a little world of sentiment made for women to 
move in, where they certainly excel our sex, and where our 
sex ought, perhaps, to be excelled by them. This isirresis- 
tibly engaging where it is natural ; but, of all affectations, 
that of sentiment is the most disgusting. It is, I believe, 
more common in France than any where else; and I am not 
sure, if it does not proceed from our women possessing the 
my less. The daughter of Mons. Dorville, when she 
would be great, is always sentimental. I was forced to tell 
her to-day that I hated sentiments, and that they spoiled the 
complexion. She looked in the glass, and began to ask some 
questions about the Italian comedy. 


My uncle, who had staid some time hehind me with Dor- 
ville, came in. He was very copious on the subject of Ma- 
demoiselle. I was perfectly of his epics in every thing, 
and praised her in echo to what he said; but he had discern- 
ment enough to see an indifference in this, which I was so 


‘to find he did not like. I know not how far he meant to go, 
“if we had been long together ; but he found himself some- 


what indisposed, and was obliged to go to bed. 

I sat down alone, and thought of Julia de Roubigné. 

My uncle is, this morning, really ill. I owe him too much, 
not to be distressed at this. He is uneasy about his ownsitu- 
ation, though, I believe, without reason ; but men who, like 
him, have enjoyed uninterrupted health, are apt to be appre- 
hensive. I have sent for a physician without letting Nin 
know ; for it was another effect of his good constitution to 
hold the faculty in contempt. At present, I am sure he will 
thank me, in his heart, for my precaution. 


The doctor has been with him, and talks doubtfully ; that, 
perhaps, is unavoidable in a science, from its nature, so un- 
certain ; for this man has really too much knowledge to wish 
to seem wiser. 


I find I must conclude this letter, as the ship, by which I 
am to send it, is within a quarter of an hour of sailing. 
Would it had been a few days later! a few days might do 
much in a fate like mine.——I cannot express that sort of 
doubt and fear, which the look of futurity, at this moment, 
gives me. : 

Do not, for Heaven’s sake, do not fail to write to me about 
the situation of Roubigné and his family. [ know his unwil- 
lingness to write, and decorum prevents (is it vanity to think 
90") his daughter; therefore I addressed my last letter to 
Madame de Roubigné ; but even when I shall receive her 
answer, it will not say enough. You know what my heart 
requires ; do not disappoint it.* 








* There are ‘no letters, in this collection, of a later date, Sa- 
yillon to Beauvaris. The person who at first arranged them, 
seems to intend to account for this by the following note on the 
outside of the preceding one, written in a hand of which I see 

Jottings on several of the letters, “ Beauvaris died Sth April, 
& few days after the receipt of this.” 





LETTER XXX. 
Julia de Roubigné to Maria de Roncilles. 


You must not expect to hear from me as often as former- 
ly ; we have, here, an even tenor of days, that admits not of 
much description. Comedies and romances, you kgow, al- 
~—_ end in a marriage, because, after that, there is nothing 
to be said. 

But I have reason to be angry with you for finding so lit- 
tle to say at Paris; though, I believe the fault is in myself, 
or rather in your idea of me. You think I am not formed to 
relish those articles of intelligence, which are called news in 
your great town ; the truth is, I have often heard them with 
very little relish ; but I know you have wit enough to make 
them pleasant if you would ; and even if you had not, do but 
write any thing, and I shall read it with interest. 

You flatter me by = praises of the naiveéé in the picture 
I drew of our party of pleasure. God knows I have notalent 
that way; yet the groupe was fantastic enough, and, though 
I felt quite otherwise than merry next morning when I wrote 
to you, yet I found a sort of pleasure in describing it. There 
is a certain kind of trifling, in which a mind not much at 
ease can sometimes indulge itself. One feels an escape, as 
it were, from the heart, and is fain to take up with lighter 
company. It is like the theft of a truant boy, who goes to 
play for a few minutes while his master is asleep, and throws 
the chiding for his task upon futurity. 

We have very different company at present. Madame de 
Sancerre has been here these three days. Her husband 
was an acquaintance of Mons. de Montauban in Spain, and, 
you will remember, we used to be of her parties in town ; so 
she is a guest of both sides of the house, though I believe no 
great favorite of either. She is a wit, you know, and says 
abundance of things: and will say any thing, provided 
it be witty. Here, indeed, we give her so little opportunity, 
that her genius is almost famished for want of conyect. re 
Paris, I remember her surrounded by men of letters ; the 
praised her learning, and to us she seemed wonderful, both 
as a scholar and a critic ; but here, when I turnthe discourse 
on books, she chooses to talk of nothing but the beau monde. 
Her descriptions, however, are diverting enough, and I be- 
believe she is not the worse pleased with me, that [can on- 
ly hear them without being able to answer ; for I think, if 

ere is a member of our society she dislikes, it is that re- 
lation of the Count, whom I mentioned to you in my last, 
Mons. de Rouillé, who is come to spend some weeks here. 
From the account of his vivacity, which I received from his 
kinsman, I a Madame de Sancerre would have thought 
it a piece of high good fortune to have met him here; but, I 
see I mistook the thing; and that she would relish his com- 
pany better if he were as stupid as the rest of us. I am of 
a different opinion, and begin to like him much ; the better, 

that I was prepared to be somewhat afraid of him; but I find 
in him nothing to be feared; on the contrary, he is my very 
safest barrier against the sometimes too powerful brilliancy 
of the lady. 

Rouillé is constitutionally happy ; but his vivacity, though 
it seems to be constant, does not appear to be unfeeling. It 
is not the cheerfulness of an unthinking man, who is ready to 
laugh on all occasions, without leave of his reason ; or, what 
is worse, of his humanity: some such people I have seen, 
whose mirth was like the pranks of a madman, and, if not 
of consequence enough to excite anger or fear, was entitled 
to our compassion. "Rouilé has the happy talent of hitting 
that point where sentiment mingles with good-humor. His 
‘wit, except when forced into — by the petulance of 
others, is ever of that gentle kind from which we have no- 
thing to dread; that sports itself in the level of ordinary un- 
derstandings, and pleases, because it makes no one displeased 
with himself. Even the natural gravity of Montauban yields 
to the winning liveliness of Rouillé; and though the first 
seems to feel a little awkwardness in the attempt, yet he 
“often comes down from the loftiness of his own character, to 
meet the pleasantry of the other’s. 

Do not rally me on the savor of matrimony in the observa- 
tion, if I venture to say, that Montauban seems to have re- 
sumed somewhat of his former dignity. Think not that I 
suspect the smallest diminution of his affection; but now, 
when the ease of the husband has restored him to his native 
character—I know not what I would say—believe me, I mean 
nothing at all—I have the greatest reason to be satisfied and 
happy. 

At present, I believe, he is now and then out of humor 
with this visitant of our’s, Madame de Sancerre ; and it may 
oe thrown into somewhat of a severity in his manner, from 
the observation of an opposite one inher. When she utters, 
as she does pretty often, any joke, at which she laughs hearti- 
ly herself, I laugh, sometimes with good-will, but oftener (out 
of complaisance) without ; Rouillé laughs, and is ready with 
his jest in return; but Montauban looks graver than ever. 
Indeed, there is no resource for one who cannot laugh at a 
jest, but look grave at it. 

I wish my Maria could have accepted of the invitation he 
communicated by me some time ago. I think I should have 
shown him, in my friend, a tiveliness that would not have dis 
pleased him. Could you still contrive to come, while Rouillé 

is here, you must be charmed with one another. It would 
ive me an opportunity of making up to you, for the many 
ull letters I have obliged you to ao ; but you taxed your- 
self early with my correspondence ; it was then, perhaps, to- 
lerable ; it has, of late, been a mere collection of egotisms, 
the egotisms too of a mind ill at ease—but I have given up 
making coding or acknowledgments to you ; they are only 
for common obligations: mine is a debt beyond their quil- 
tance, 


LETTER XXXill, 
Montauban to Segarva. 


, Las now three letters in your debt; yet the account of 


correspondence used formerly to be in my favor. The truth 
is, that of facts I have nothing to write, and of sentiments 
almost as little. Of the first, my situation here in the coun- 
try deprives me; and of the last, that quiet sort of state I 
have got into is little productive. When I was unhappy as 
the lover of Julia, or first happy as her husband, I had theme 
enough, and to spare. I can tell you, that I am happy still : 
but it is a sort of iness that would not in narration. 
I believe my Julia is every ons ot a good wife should be ; 
1 hope I ama good husband. J am neither young nor old 
enough for a doating one. 

You will smile and look back to certain letters and notes of 
mine, written some four or five months I do not know 
why I should be ashamed of them. Were Segarva to mar- 
ry, he would write such letters for a while, aod there never 
was a man who could write such letters long. If there were, 
I am not sure if I should wish to be that man. When we 
cannot be quite so happy as others, our pride naturally ba- 
lances the account : it shews us that we are wiser. 

Rouillé, who has been here for a week or two, is of a dif- 
ferent opinion: he holds the happiest man to be ever the wis- 
est. You know Rouillé’s disposition, which was always too 
much in the sun for us: but the goodness of his heart, and 
the led of his honor, are above the rest of his character. 
With this prepossession in his favor, I hear him laugh at 
me without resentment; and by and bye he steals upon me, 
till I forget eae and laugh with him. I am sometimes 
gay; but I feel a sort of trouble in gaiety, It is exactly the 
reverse with Rouillé : he can be serious when he means to 
be so; but, if we mean nothing, he is gay, and I am serious. 

My wife is neither the one nor t’other; there is something 
about her too gentle for either ; but, I think, her pensive soft- 
ness deserts more readily to Rouillé’s side than to mine, though 
one should imagine his manner the most distant from her’s of 
the two. Rouillé jokes me on this ; he calls her the middle 
stage between us; but says, it is up-hill towards my side. 
“A solit castle, and a still evening,” said he, “ would 
make a Julia of me; but to be Montauban, I must have a 

and a prison.” 
erhaps, if we consider matters impartially, these men have 
the advantage of us, the little cordialities of life are more fre- 
= in use than its greater or more important duties. 
ebody, I think, has compared them to small pieces of 
coin, which, though of less value than the large, are more 
current it them; but the parallel fails in one respect : 
a thousand of those livres do not constitute a louis; and I 
have known many characters possessed of all that the first 
could give, whose minds were incapable of the last. In this 
number, however, I mean not to include Rouillé. 

We have another guest, who illustrates my meaning bet- 
ter, the widow of Sancerre, whom you int to my ac- 
uaintance a long time ag in Spain. She was then no- 
thing; for Sancerre considered all women nothing, and took 
care that, during his life, she should be no ben pe to the 
rule. He died; she regained her freedom: and she uses it 
as one to whom it had been long denied. She is just fool 
enough to be a wit, and carries on a tual crusade against 
sense and seriousness. I bear with her — impatiently ; 
she plagues me, I believe,the more. My wife smiles, Rou- 
illé laughs at me, I am unable to laugh, and ashamed to be 

angry; so I remain silent and stupid. 

"Banctaes I cease to think of her, and blame myself. 
Why should I allow this — of sense to disqualify me for 
society ?—Once or twice I almost uttered things against my 
present situation—Julia loves me; I know she does: she has 
that tenderness and gratitude, which will secure her affection 
to a husband who loves her as I do; but she must often feel 
the difference of disposition between us. Had such a man 
as Rouilié been her husband—not Rouillé neither, though 
she seems often delighted with his good-humor when I can- 
not be pleased with it. We are neither of us such a man as 
the writer of a romance would have made a husband for Ju- 
lia. There is, indeed, a pliability in the minds of women in 
this article, which ome | gains over opinion to the side of 
duty. Duty is a cold . Nomatter, we will canvass it 
no farther. I know the purity of her bosom, and, I think, 
I am not unworthy of its affection. 

» Her father I see rauch seldomer than I could wish ; but he 
is greatly altered of jate. Since the time of his wife’s death, 
Thave observed him droop apace ; but Julia says, that the 
distress of their circumstances kept up in him a sort of false 
spirit, which, when they were disembarrassed, left him to 
sink under reflecti is faculties, I can easily perceive, 
are not in that vigor they were wont to be; yet his bodily 
strength does not much decline, and he seems more content- 
ed with himself than when he was in full possession of bis 
abilities. We wish him to live with us; but he has constant- 
ly refused our request, and it is a matter of delicacy to press 
him on that point. We go to see him sometimes: he re- 
ceives us with satisfaction, not ardor: violent emotions of 
every kind appear to be quenched in him. It creates, me- 
thinks, a feeling of mingled pl y d to 
look on the evening of life, and of a character, like Rou- 
bigné’s. . . ‘ 

Shall I not see you here some time this autumn? You gave 
a sort of promise, and I need you more than ever. I want 
the society of some one, in-whose company I can be pleased 
without the tax of thinking that I am silly for being so. 











LETTER XXXIV. 
Julia te Maria. 





{ wave just now received a piece of intelligence, which I 
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JULIA DE ROUBIGNE. 








must beg my Maria instantly to satisfy me about. Le Blanc, 
my father’s servant, was here a few hours ago, and, among 
other news, informed Lisetie, that a nephew of his, who has 
inst come with his master from Paris, met Savillon there, 
whom he perfectly remembered, from having seen him in his 
visits to his uncle at Belville, The iad had no time for in- 
quiry, as his master’s carriage was just setting off, when he 
observed a chaise drive up to the door of the hotel, with a 
gentleman in it whom he knew to be Savillon, accompanied 
hy a valet de chambre, and two black servants on horse- 
back, beat ; 
Think, Maria, whatI feel at this intelligence!'——Yet 
why should it alarm me ?—Alas! you know this poor, weak, 
throbbing heart of mine! 1 cannot, if I would, hide it from 
you. 





Find him out, for Heaven’s sake, Maria; tell me— 
yet what now is Savillon to your Julia? —No matter—do 
any thing your prudence may suggest ; only satisfy me about 
the fate of this once dear—Again ! I dare not trust myself 
on the subject—Monsieur de Montauban'!—Farewell ! 

Delay not a moment to answer this.— ; 

Yet do not write till you have learned something satisfac- 
tory. " 

At any rate, write me speedily. 

I have forgotten the name of the hotel where the lad met 
him ; it was situated in the Rue St. Anne. 





LETTER XXXV. 
Montauban to Segarva. 


My wife we word inust often come across the narration 
of a married man) has been a good deal indisposed of late. 
You will not joke me on this intelligence, as such of my 
neighbors whom I have seenhave done. It is not, however, 
what they say, or you may think; her —_ droop more 
than her body ; she is thoughtful and melancholy when she 
thinks she is not observed ; and, what a me worse, af- 
fects to appear otherwise when she is. I like not this sadness, 
whichis conscious of itself. Yet, perhaps, L have seen her thus 
before our marriage, and have rather admired this turn of 
mind than disapproved of it; hut now T would not have her 
pensiye—nor very gay neither—I would have nothing about 
her, methinks, to stir a question in me whenceit arose. She 
should be contented with the affection she knows I bear for 
her, Ido not expect her to be romantically happy, and she 
has no cause for uneasiness—I am not uneasy neither—yet 
I wish her to conquer this melancholy. 

I was last night abroad at supper. Julia was a-bed before 
my return. I found her lute lying on the table, and a music 
hook open by it. I could perceive the marks of tears shed 
on the paper, and the air was such as might encourage their 
falling. Sleep, however, had overcome her sadness, and she 
did not awake when I opened the curtains to look on her. 
When I had stood some moments, I heard her sigh strongly 
through her sleep, and presently she muttered some words, { 
know not of what import. I had sometimes heard her do so 
before, without regarding it much; but there was something 
that roused my attention now. I listened; she sighed again, 
and again spoke a few broken words; at last, I heard her 
plainly pronounce the name Savillon, two or three times over, 
and eaca time it was accompanied with sighs so deep, that 
her heart seemed bursting as it heaved them. I confess the 
thing struck me ; and after musing on it some time, I resolv. 
ed to try a little experiment this day at dinner, to discover 
whether chance had made her pronounce this name, or if 
some previous cause had impressed it on her imagination. 
I knew a man of that name at Paris, when I first went thi- 
ther, who had an office under the intendant of the marine. 
I introduced some conversation on the subject of the fleet, 
and said, inan indifferent manner, that J had heard so and so 
from my old acquaintance Savillon, She spilt some soup she 
was helping me to at the instant: and stealing a glance at 
her, I saw her cheeks flushed into crimson. 

I have been ever since going the round of conjecture on 
this incident. I think I can recollect once, and but once, her 
father speak of a person called Savillon, residing abroad, 
from whom he had, received a letter; but I never heard Julia 
mention him at all, I know not why I should have foreborne 
asking her the reason of her being so affected at the sound; 
yet, at the moment I perceived it, the question stuck in m 
throat. I felt something like guilt hang over this incident al- 
together—it is none of mine then—nor of Julia’s neither, I 
trust—and yet, Segarva, it has touched me nearer—-much 
nearer than [ should own to any one but you. 

Nine at night. 

Upon looking over what I had written in the afternoon, I 
had almost resolved to burn this letter, and write another ; 
but it strikes me as insincerity to a friend like Segarva, not 

to trust him with the very thought of the moment, weak as it 
anay be. 

I begin now to be ashamed of the effect that trifle I men- 
tioned above had upon me. Julia is better, and has been 
singing to me the old Spanish ballad, which you sent us late- 
ly. I am delighte d with those ancient national songs, because 
there is a simplicity and an expression in them which I can 
understand. Adepts in music are pleased with more intri- 
cate compositions ; and they talk more of the pleasure than 
they feel; and others talk afier them, without feeling at all. 

7). ..0 Bae re: oS ? 


LETTER XXXVI. 
Savillon to Herbert. 


T am here in Parts, end fulfil the promise which your friend- 
a required of me, to.write to you immediately on my ar- 
av 





Alas! my reception is not such as I looked for. He, whom 
alone my arrival should have interested, my ever faithful 
Beauvaris!—he meets me not—we shall never meet—he 
died, while I was imagining fond things of our meeting! 

Gracious God! what have I done, that I should be always 
thus an outcast from society? When France was dear to 
to me as life itself, my destiny tore me from her coast; now, 
when I anticipated the pleasures of my return, is this the wel- 
come she afiords me ? 

Forlorn and friendless as my early days were, I complain- 
ed not while Beauvaris was mine ; he was wholly mine, for 
his heart was not made for the world. Naturaily reserved, 
he shrunk early from its notice ; and, when he had lived to 
judge of its sentiments, he wished not to be in the list of its 
triends, 

His extreme modesty, indeed, was an evil in his fate, be- 
cause it deprived him of that protection and assistance which 
his situation required. Those who might have been patrons 
of his merit, had not time to search for talents which his hash- 
fulness observed. His virtues even sutiered irmputation from 
it. Shy, not only of intimacy, but even of opinion and senti- 
ment, persons, whose situation seemed to entitle them to his 
confidence, complained of his coldness and indifference, and 
he was accused of want of feeling from what, in truth, was 
an excess of sensibility. This jewel, undiscovered by others, 
was mine. From infancy, each was accustomed to consider 
his friend but a better part of himself; and, when the heart 
of either was full, talking to the other was but unloading it in 
soliloquy. 

Forgive me, my dear Herbert, for thus dwelling on the 
subject. The only sad comfort | have now left me, is to think 
of his worth. It is a privilege I would not waste on common 
minds, to hear me on this theme ; your’s can understand it. 

Why was I absent from Paris? Too much did the latter 
days of Beauvaris require me! They saw him struggling 
with poverty as well as sickness; yet the last letter he wrote 
to me confessed neither; and some little presents, the pro- 
duce of Martinique, which I sent him, he would not convert 
into money, because they came from me. 

I am now sitting in the room in which he died!—On that 
— bed lay the head of Beauvaris—On this desk whereon 

write, he wrote!—Pardon me a while—I am unable to go 
on, 4 

It is from the indulgence of sorrow that we first know a 
respite from afiliction, I have given a loose to my grief, and 
I feel the relief which my tears have afforded me. I am 
how returned to my hotel, and aim able to recollect myself. 

_Thave not yet seen any acquaintance of Mons. de Rou- 
bigné ; this blow, indeed, did not allow me leisure or spirits 
for inquiry: I feel as if I were in a foreign land, and am al- 
most afraid of the noise and bustle 1 hear in the streets, I 
have sent, however, offering a visit to a young lady, of whom 
I shall be able to get intelligence of Roubigué’s family ; but 
my messenger is not yet returned. 





He has found her, and she has appointed me to come to 
her to-morrow morning. You cannot imagine what a flutter 
the expectation of this visit has thrown me into; I am not 
apt to stand in awe of presages, but I could be very weak 
that way at this moment. My man, who possesses a happy 
vivacity, brought me in, after dinner, a bottle of Burgundy, 
which, he said, the maitre d’hotel assured him was excellent. 
I have drank three fourths of it, by way of medicine; it has 
made my head sowewhat dizzy, but my heart is as heavy as 
before. 

What a letter of egotism have I written! but you have 
taught me to give vent to my feelings, by the acquaintance 
you have allowed me with your’s. ‘To speak one’s distress- 
es to the unfeeling is terrible; even to ask the alms of pity 
is humiliating; but to pour our griefs into the bosom of a 
friend, is but committing to him a pledge above the trust of 
ordinary men. 

Do not I beseech you, forget your design of travelling into 
France this season !—yet why should I ask this? { know not 
where fortune may lead me! it cannot, however, place me 
in a situation where the friendship of Herbert shall be for- 
gotten. 

P. S. I direct this for you at London, as I think you must 

be there by this time. Your answer will find me here ; 
let it be speedy, 





LETTER XXXVIi. 
Savillon to Herbert. 


Bear with me, Herbert, bear with me! The first use I 
make of that correspondence which you desired, is to pour 
out my miseries befre you! but you can hear them. Fou 
have known what it is to love, and to despair as I do. 

When I told you my Beauvaris was ‘no more, I thought I 
had exhausted the sum of distress which this visit to Paris 
was to give me. I knew not then what fate had prepared for 
me——that Julia, on whom my doating heart had rested 
all its hopes of happiness—that Julia is the wife of another ! 

All but this I could have borne; the loss of fortune, the 
decay of health, the coldness of friends, might have admitted 
of hope ; here only was despair to be found, and here I have 
found it! 

Oh! Herbert! she was so interwoven with my thoughts of 
futurity, that life now fades into a blank, and is not worth the 
keeping ;—but I have a use for it: I will see her yet at least 
—— Wherefore should I wish to see her ?—Yet, methinks, it 
is now the only object that can prompt a wish in me. 

When P visited that lady, that Maria de Roncilles, whom 
I knew to be the dearest of her friends, she seemed to receive 
me with confusion ; her tongue could scarce articulate the 
words that told me of Julia’s marriage. She mentioned 








something too of having heard of mine. I am tortured ey 
way with conjecture—my brain scarce holds its recollection 
—Julia de Roubigné is married to another! 

I know not what I said to this friend of her’s at first; ] 
remember only that, when I had recovered a little, I begged 
her to convey a letter from me to Julia; she seemed to hegi. 
tate in her consent; but she did at last consent. Twice 
have I written, and twice have I burnt what 1 had written. 
I have no friend to guide, to direct—not even to weep to! 


At last I have finished that letter; it contains the last 
request which the miserable Savillon has tomake. This one 
interview past, and my days have nothing to mark them with 
anxiety or hope. 


I am now more calmly wretched; the writing of that letter 
has relieved, for a while, my swelling heart. I went witht 
myself to Mademoiselle de Roncilles’s ; she was abroad, so 
I lefi it without seeing her. You can judge of my feelings; 
I wondered at the indifierence of the faces I met with in m 
way ; they had no cares to cloud them, none at least like 
Saviilon’s. Why of all those thousands am I the most 
wretched ? 

T am returned to my hotel. Ihear the voices of my ser 
vants below; they are telling, I suppose, the adventures of 
their voyage. I can distinguish the voice of my man, and his 
audience are merry around him. Why should he not jesp? 
he knows not what his master suffers. 

Something like a stupid sleepiness oppresses me ;, last night 
T could not > Hoe Where are now those luxurious siumbers, 
those wandering dreams of future happiness? Never shal} 
I know them again! Good night, my Herbert !—It is some. 
thing still to sleep, and to forget them, 





LETTER XXXVIII. 


Julia to Maria. 

Wuar do you tell me ? Savillon in Paris! unmarried, une 
engaged, raving of Julia? Hide me from myself, Maria, 
hide me from myself{—Am I not the wife of Montauban ?— 

Yes, and [ know that character which, as the wife of Mon 
tauban, I have te support; her husband’s honor and her own 
are in the breast of Julia. My heart swells while I think onthe 
station in which I am placed. Relentless honor! thou triest 
me to the uttermost ; thou enjoinest me to think no more éf 
such a being as Savillon, 

But can [ think of him no more? Cruel remembrances! 
Thou, too, my friend, betrayest me ; you dare not trust me with 
the whole scene ; but you tell me enough. I see him, I see 
him now! He came, unconscious of what fortune had made 
of me; he came, elate with the hopes of sharing with his 
Julia that wealth which propitious Heaven had bestowed on 
him. She is married to another! I see him start back m 
amazement and despair; his eyes wild and haggard, his 
voice lost in the throb of astonishment! He thinks on the 
shadows which his fond hopes had reared—the dreams of 
happiness? Say not that he wept at the thought, Had 
those tears fallen upon Julia’s grave, Memory! thou couldst 
not thus have stung me. But, perhaps, gentle as his nature 
is, he was not weak enough to be overcome by the thought. 
Could he but think of me with indifference—Teil him, Maria, 
what a wretch Tam; a wife, without a wife’s affection, to 
whom life has lost its relish, and virtue its reward. Lethin 
hate me, I deserve his scorn—yet, methinks, I may claim 
his pity. 

The daughter of Roubigné, the wife of Montauban! I will 
not bear to be pitied. No; I will stifle the grief that would 
betray me, and be miserable without a witness. This heart 
shall break, this proud heart, without suffering a sigh to re 
lieve it. 


las! my friend, it will not be. That picture, Maria, 
that picture! Why did I not banish it from my sight ? too 
amiable Savillon! Look there, look there ! in that eye there 
is no scorn, no reproach to the unhappy Julia: mildness and 
melancholy! We were born to be miserable! Think’st 
thou, Maria, that at this t—it is possible—he is gaz- 
ing thus on the resemblance of one, whose ill-fated rashness 
has undone herself and him! Will he thus weep over it as 
Ido? Willhe pardon my offences, and thus press it? I 
dare not; this bosom is the property of Montauban, Tears 
are all I have to bestow. Is there guilt in those tears? 
Heaven knows, I cannot help weeping, 





I was interrupted by the voice of my husband giving some 
orders to his servant at the door of my apartment. He en- 
tered with a look of gaiety; but I fear, by the change of his 
countenance, that he observed my tears. I clapped on my 
hat to hide them, and told him as well asI could, that I was 
going to walk. He suffered me to leave him without any fur- 
ther question. strolled I knew not whither, till I found my- 
self by the side of a little brook, about a quarter of a mile’s 
distance from the house. ‘The stillness of nvon, broken only 
by the gentle murmurings of the water, and the quiet humof 
the bees, that hung on the wild flowers around it ; these gave 
me back myself, and allowed me the languor of thought ; m: 
tears fell without control, and almost without distress. 
would have looked again on the picture of Savillon, for I 
could then have trusted myself with the sight of it; but Ihad 
left it behind in my chamber, The thoughts of its being 
seen by my husband, gave wings to my return. I hope he 
missed it ; for I found itlying, as I had left it, on my dressing- 
table, in the midst of some letters of compliment, which had 
been thrown carelessly there the day before! , when I 
went down stairs, I discovered nothing in his behavior that 
should have followed such a discovery, On the contrary, 
think he secmed more pleased than usual, and was.particu- 
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